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UNDERGRADUATE 
AND GRADUATE 


CURRICULA FOR 


TEACHERS 


LEADING TO 


Bachelor of Science in Education 
Master of Education 


Doctor of Education 


Teachers College of Temple University offers two groups of curricula leading 
to certificates for teaching. While both programs are designed specifically in terms 
of Pennsylvania requirements, they also fulfill those of most other states. 


One prepares for the undergraduate degree of Bachelor of Science in 

Education, and for the Pennsylvania College Provisional Certificate. The other 
prepares for the graduate degrees of Master and Doctor of Education, and for 
Pennsylvania Certification of Administrative and Supervisory Officers. 


To teachers and prospective teachers, opportunity for the greatest advancement is 
offered those with the necessary scholastic credentials. 


Note: For the convenience of those unable to attend Day Classes, 
courses accepted toward undergraduate and graduate degrees are 
offered in Late Afternoon, Evening, and Saturday Morning hours. 
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W The University of a Greater Philadelphia 
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THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA : a University) 
: Franklin J. Meine : — 
. Editor-in-Chief 


Every one of the men who represent Spencer 
Press to schools and libraries is an experienced, 
successful educator. These men have not 
abandoned their academic careers. Rather, 
they are extending and broadening their serv- 
ice in the education systems of their respective 
states. Teachers and librarians can be sure of 


competent and helpful counsel in a specialized 





field of education from their Spencer colleagues. 


. PENNSYLVANIA 
QUR WONDERFUL WORLD : er REPRESENTATIVE m 
: : : . FRA NSTER, B.A., M.A., 
Herbert S. Zim : 30 Oakhill Avenue, Greensburg, 
Editor-in-Chief : ‘ Pennsylvania (Formerly of the faculty 
eee of St. Vincent College and Duquesne 





SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
School and Library Division, 
N. H. Gilbert, Director 

179 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


A Publishing Affliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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FROM PIT TO PENN Y 


AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Copper is one of the most important metals — second only to iron 
in world-wide use. It forms a part of countless common articles, 
many of which you use every day. In its movements from mines to 
manufacturers and finally to the consumers, copper often travels 


thousands of miles by railroad. 


Copper ore arriving from the mines is 
unloaded at the smelter by a huge ma- 
chine that picks up the freight cars and 
turns them upside down as if they were 
toys! A ton of ore is usually needed to 
produce 20 pounds of nooner! 


Ad is 
More than half of all new copper is made 
into wire for use in the electric light and 
power industries, the telephone system, 
for hundreds of electric appliances and 
for the radar and other electronic sys- 
tems so vital to our defense! 


Many complicated steps are required to 
make copper which is pure enough for 
commercia! use. At last the refined cop- 
per, cast into shapes such as bars or rods, 
is ready for shipping to distant manufac- 
turing plants. 


Mew a the rest is combined with other 
metals to form alloys like brass (copper 
and zinc) and bronze (copper and tin). 
Safety pins, water tanks and pennies are 
among the thousands of products made 
with these alloys. 


Carrying copper from mine to market is an important job for the world’s 
most efficient mass transportation system. The heart of that system is our 
railroads, serving you at a lower average cost a any other form of 


general transportation. 
Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 26, 
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In This Issue 


> The President of PSEA represented 
Pennsylvania at the World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession in Manila this summer. She 
tells about her experience in the Phil- 
ippines and puts on record this fifth 
General Assembly of the WCOTP. 

® Another report on a summer meet- 
ing is given by the chairman of the 
Local Branch Committee, Harry K. 
Gerlach. The intensive work done by 
the presidents of our Local Branches 
at this leaders Workshop will pay divi- 
dends in the activities of our local 
units during this school year. 

& An interesting and profitable activ- 
ity of the Chambersburg Area High 
School is a thrift club. J. Kenneth 
Gabler tells how much fun it is to par- 
ticipate in such a venture. 

& A senior student at Central Dau- 
phin High School describes the diversi- 
fied English projects which have re- 
sulted in attractive displays in Mrs. 
Brown’s English room. Here are ideas 
on how to do it. 

® Are Hobbies Hobbles? Fred A. 
Jupenlaz thinks that they are some- 
times. He gives his theory on what to 
do after retiring. 

& The President of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Martha A. Shull of 
Oregon, brings a message to the teach- 
ers of the United States. She speaks of 
the NEA Centennial Convention which 
is to be held in Philadelphia in 1957. 
See also a report of the activities of 
the PSEA Committee on the NEA Cen- 
tennial. 

B® The Pennsylvania and the New Jer- 
sey Education Associations will con- 
tinue their TV show, “Progress,” dur- 
ing the 1956-57 school year. Listed in 
the Keep Posted section are the first 
few telecasts of this series. 
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s=———"= NINE YEAR OLDS show a great range of interests, skills and 1 





—— abilities. In this critical year much of the foundation of char- 


See 


acter and inner discipline is laid. “When | Am Nine,” second : 
of a new series of booklets on the important stages of devel- / 


opment, by Dr. S. June Smith, outlines this age group's traits, 
interests and needs. Send for your FREE COPY today. Plan to 


get the whole series . . 


4 8 


. with no obligation. 





Progressive PENNSYLVANIA Teachers plan protection against ‘‘money- 


worries” 
Each year for more than 45 years, an 
increasing ber of teachers in Penn- 
sylvania have selected Educators Income 
Protection to safeguard their security 
and help assure the realization of their 
most cherished plans. 23,483 Pennsyl- 
vania teachers now are protected by 
Educators! Join now, individually or as 
part of one of the 189 independent or 
the 49 county-endorsed groups, shown 
on the map, who depend on Educators 
to protect their savings today—realize 
their dreams tomorrow. Year ‘round 





rs ta 


during periods of disability with Educators Income Protection. 





coverage includes vacations and leaves, sickness benefits for as long as 
2 years and accident benefits up to 5 years. Hospital and surgical bene- 
fits for teachers and dependents are also available. Benefits paid to 
Pennsylvania teachers last year were $530,299. 


IMPORTANT NOTE TO NEW TEACHERS: 
Group in your new school, 


If there is already an Educators 
new teachers can be admitted without an- 


swering health questions anytime within the first 60 days following the 


opening of school. 


Donald Boyer 
Camp Hill 


P. O. BOX 149, LANCASTER, PA. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 


Please send me, without charge or obliga- 


Whee 


tion, your latest child psychology folder 
entitled ‘“‘WHEN | AM NINE”; also send 
information about your Accident & Sick- 
ness Protection [] Hospital Protection [) 
Have representative call [] 


I so as 55 S520 'e ese CMR eens Se teas 
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Roy P. Miller 
Titusville Gordon Simonson 
f Scranton 
fk 
! there's an Ed e liv- 





“ing in your area, He’ s carefully trained 
to assure you personal service. Mail the 


coupon today 


for full particulars or to 


have him call on you. 


TEACHER [_ | 
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The October Cover 


For many years leaders in education 
dreamed of a time when leaders in the 
organized teaching professions of the 
world could join in a common organi- 
zation. 

The October cover testifies that 
this dream has come true. In Manila, 
Philippine Islands, the World Confed- 
eration of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession held its fifth delegate 
assembly meeting from August | to 8. 

The cover portrays one of the dis- 
cussion groups of the conference in 
| decorative design. We note near the 
| right-hand margin our PSEA Presi- 
| dent, Lucy A. Valero, who was one of 
| the NEA delegates. 
| The PSEA has had an active interest 
| in the development of a World Organi- 
| zation of the Teaching Profession 
| throughout the years. It was in August, 
| 1946, that a World Conference of the 
| education profession was sponsored by 
| the National Education Association. 
This meeting convened at Endicott, 
New York. Raymond C. Webster, Field 
Secretary for the PSEA, attended. 

The next year at Glasgow, Scotland, 
the charter for the World Organization 
for the Teaching Profession (WOTP) 


was ratified by 16 national associations 





| in attendance. At that time William F. 


Russell, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was elected President and 
William G. Carr of the NEA was elected 
acting Secretary General. 

Great credit for the establishment 


| and continuing success of this project 
_ goes to Doctor Carr. His patience, his 
| skill in democratic conference, and his 


firm belief in the great contribution 


_ such an organization could make to 


better understanding among the teach- 
ers of the world and consequently the 


| people of the world have had a pro- 


found influence in the organizational 
structure and policies of WCOTP. 
As now organized its membership 
includes more than 30 teacher organi- 
zations of the free nations of the world. 
Its deliberations are carried on through 
a delegate assembly. Most important of 


| all the WCOTP in Manila voted this 


| organization to be the voice of the 


teacher organizations of the free world. 

Some one has said, when the books 
of the world are open to the children 
of the world only then can we hope to 
have understanding between the peo- 
ples of the world and hope for a perma- 
nent peace. The WCOTP holds such a 


promise for the future. 
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Are you preparing your students 
for military service? 





Let the Army help you 
with your 
Military Orientation Program 


Topay, it is not enough for guidance counselors 
to assist students in preparing for the best pos- 
sible civilian careers. Leading educators have 
come to realize the importance of military guid- 
ance as well. With almost every young man 
facing some form of military service, a well- 
integrated military orientation program has 
become an important responsibility of high 
school teachers. 


The U. S. Army wants to help you meet this 

added obligation and is ready to cooperate with 

you in every way possible. If your high school is 
presently without a military orientation program, 

the Army representatives at the Army Recruiting 
Station in your area will be glad to explain how such 
programs operate in other high schools. If you are 
already conducting such a program, the Army hopes 
you are taking advantage of its wide variety of infor- 
mational literature available to you. Ranging from 
reference works for teachers to booklets for students, 
this literature should prove an invaluable aid in your 
military counseling. 


Film for showing to Students 
or School Community Groups 


Prepare Through Education (16-minute film 
which portrays problems of high school youths 
about to enter service and advice given them 
by their counselors) may be obtained free of 
charge by contacting your nearest Army Re- 
cruiting Station or by writing to: 

To obtain your copies of these booklets, telephone 
your local Army Recruiting Station or else clip and 
mail the coupon below. In doing so, you will be help- 
ing both your students and your country. 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 
Attn: AGSN-P 





TM 56-2 

















J THE ADJUTANT GENERAL | 
I Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. i 
Attn: AGSN-P 
i Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can get Name i 
5 additional booklets for my students by writing to the above address or from | 
: my local Army Recruiting Station. j 
i C] Military Guidance in Secondary Schools C] This ... 1s How It Is Adidees r 
j (Teacher military orientation reference booklet) (Student booklet describing Army life) i 
Helping Youth Face the Facts of Military Life C] Reserved For You i 
4 (Teacher pamphlet on the need for (Student booklet describing Army job City State 
: military orientation) training opportunities) | 
I [J] Army Occupations and You [_] It’s Your Decision 4 
| (Teacher reference booklet on military (Student booklet describing ways - . 
occupations) to fulfill military obligations) High School Position 
foun eS) SO) ST TN RR EY RT COST MT A TO ST A a Mes 
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The Teacher and the Well-Being of Society 


- WCOTP Theme at Manila 


LUCY A. VALERO 


President, PSEA 
California 


: LARGEST teachers’ group in the 
free world—representing approxi- 
mately two and one-half million teach- 
ers—that is the World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession! 

One hundred ten educators from 32 
countries and international organiza- 
tions from all over the world attended 
the Fifth Delegate Assembly of the 
WCOTP which was held in Manila, 
August 1 to 8. 

Most of the delegates came from 
Europe and the United States. Educa- 
tors from eleven Asiatic nations, in- 
cluding the Philippines, attended the 
Conference either as delegates or ob- 
servers, along with delegates from Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and Canada. 


A World Family 


The friendly, warm, sincere welcome 
and hospitality of the Philippine teach- 
ers and the Philippine people to the 
delegates—from the time of arrival at 
the Airport until the time of departure 
—and their solicitude for the welfare 
of EACH present—sparing neither 
time, energy, nor money—resulted in a 
“family” feeling almost immediately. 
From the veteran delegates came much 
praise for the speed, easé, and har- 
mony with which all immediately fell 
into the spirit of the international 
meeting. From the novice came a gen- 
uine appreciation for this concern. 

Sir Ronald Gould of England, presi- 
dent of the WCOTP, in his opening 
session said, “Our meeting in the Phil- 
ippines will be a most significant and 
historic event in the life of the WCOTP. 
Last year we met in Istanbul, on the 
threshold of Asia. This year for the 
first time, the assembly is being held 
outside Europe. Our presence in Manila 
will therefore emphasize the truly 
world-wide character of this Confed- 
eration.” 

As one reviews the four objectives of 
the WCOTP and as one reflects on, not 
the ideological color, but the practical- 
ity of these objectives, a new respect is 
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gained for this organization. These ob- 
jectives are: 


1. To foster a conception of educa- 
tion directed towards the promo- 
tion of international understand- 
ing and goodwill, with a view to 
safeguarding peace and freedom 
and respect for human dignity 
To improve teaching methods, 
educational organization, and the 
academic and professional train- 
ing of teachers so as to equip 
them better to serve the interests 
of youth 
To defend the rights and mate- 


Past President Buford of the NEA with 
PSEA’s President, Lucy Valero, and WCOTP’s 
president, Ronald Gould of England 


rial and moral interests of the 
teaching profession 

To promote closer relations be- 
tween teachers in the different 
countries. 


The theme of this year’s Conference 
was built around “The Teacher and 
the Well-Being of Society.” It brought 
the Philippine Community School sys- 
tem, which seeks to make the school a 
center of community development, 
sharply into focus. 


Similarity of Problems 

The theme was divided into 4 sectors 
dramatizing the teacher’s role in pro- 
moting social well-being in (1) urban 


areas, (2) rural communities, (3) eco- 
nomically under-developed countries. 
and (4) highly industrialized coun- 
tries. As one sat in these group meet- 
ings discussing such familiar topics as: 
moral and spiritual values, in-service 
education, professional preparation, co- 
operation between parent-teacher 
groups, etc., one felt very strongly the 
similarity of problems and responsibil- 
ities of conscientious teachers every- 
where. 

Surprisingly enough, language bar- 
riers were almost negligible. The Eng- 
lish language, plus interpretations into 
the French language. was all that was 
needed to keep the lines of communi- 
cation moving. 

The President of the Philippine Re- 
public, Ramon Magsaysay, in a mes- 
sage at the opening session, expressed 
hope that WCOTP’s deliberations on 
the teacher’s role in the well-being of 
society would increase the teacher’s 
“usefulness to society.” Commenting on 
the teacher’s role in the Philippines, 
President Magsaysay said, “In no other 
country of the world have teachers 
done so much to promote the well-being 
of society as they have in the Philip- 
pines. The Philippine teachers’ dedica- 
tion to duty and their selflessness have 
become almost legendary.” 

The Secretary of Education, Grego- 
rio Hernandez, Jr., in addressing the 
group, said, “The day when the teach- 
er can pursue his profession for the 
sake of his individual pupils alone is 
long past. Today he plans, and teaches, 
and labors for a constituency that en- 
compasses not only his immediate so- 
ciety but the entirety of humanity. Into 
his hands, more than in the hands of 
any other group, lies the well-being 
and happiness of society—and he has 
no alternative but to prove himself 
true to that great responsibility!” 

In the business sessions, reports, 
both oral and written, were presented, 
giving delegates a complete picture of 
the work of the Executive Committee 
and its progress during the entire year. 
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Sy far the most important accomplish- 
ment of this delegate assembly was the 
passage, in closed session, of the reso- 
lution which in essence established the 
WCOTP as the official body or agency 
which would speak for the free teachers 
of the world in international affairs. 


Commendation Due 


In addition to Sir Ronald Gould, 
England, President, Emile Hombour- 
ger, France, will continue to serve as 
Vice-President, and William G. Carr of 
the NEA as Secretary-General. Seven 
elected Representatives from varied 
geographic areas plus the officers con- 
stitute the Executive Committee. 

Much commendation is due the Na- 
tional Education Association for its fi- 
nancial contributions and for its inter- 
est in WCOTP. Equal commendation 
is due William Carr for his courageous 
and effective leadership as Secretary- 
General and to Mrs. Sarah Caldwell of 
the U.S. for her significant contribu- 
tions. Wise and effective leadership was 
rendered by J. Lester Buford, former 
President of the NEA, who served as 
chairman of the U.S. delegation. 

Pennsylvanians will be proud to 
know that their State Association has 
been a member since the beginning of 
the organization and has been repre- 
sented at each of the World meetings 
since its inception. David H. Stewart 
attended the meeting in Berne, Switzer- 
land; Isabel Epley in Ottawa, Canada; 
John M. Lumley in Malta; Herbert P. 
Lauterbach in Copenhagen, Denmark; 
T. E. Carson in Oxford, England; Nor- 
man Brillhart in Oslo, Norway, and 
D. V. Skala at Istanbul, Turkey. 

As one reflects on the week spent in 
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Ramon Magsaysay, President of the Philippines, entertains the WCOTP delegates at a reception 
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The NEA delegates to WCOTP in Manila 


Manila, one recalls a week filled to 
capacity with activity—a week filled 
to the brim with business sessions, 
caucuses, general sessions, and section 
meetings. Yet, amazingly enough, into 
this already crowded schedule were 
fitted excursions to nearby schools, 
trips to rice fields, trips around the 
area, attendance at musical festivals, 
and numerous social activities. 

None who attended the WCOTP this 
year will forget the thrilling visit to 


the Malacanung (the Philippine White 


mee 


House). President and Mrs. Magsaysay 
entertained at a very elaborate and 
yet a most delightfully informal tea. 
Rather than the usual receiving line 
customary at such stately functions, 
the President chose to mingle with the 
guests and to chat with each as the 
opportunity provided. 

All these opportunities, and many 
more, too numerous to mention, pro- 
vided the necessary mingling of peo- 
ples from all parts of the globe, repre- 
senting a difference in manner of dress, 
a difference in creeds, a difference in 
the color of their skin. Yet the privi- 
lege of mingling and freely exchang- 
ing ideas and clarifying misconceptions 
about neighbors indicated a strong 
bond of brotherhood. The basic like- 
nesses are stronger than the basic dif- 
ferences. This free exchange and this 
feeling of good will dominated the 
entire week and contributed signifi- 
cantly to the success of the Conference. 

The Executive Committee has been 
asked to consider the invitation of the 
United States to come to this country 
in 1958. 

With a friendlier and more solicitous 
and an ever deepening concern for the 
brotherhood of man and with a genuine 
optimistic feeling, the Conference ad- 
journed on August 8, 1956. 
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New Ideas for New Leaders 


HARRY K. GERLACH 


Chairman, Local Branch Committee 
Quarryville 


at three hundred representa- 
tives from the many Local Branch 
organizations throughout the State of 
Pennsylvania arrived at Penn Hall, 
Chambersburg, on Sunday, August 12, 
to register for the Eleventh Annual 
Workshop for Local Branch leaders. 
This was a week-long workshop, de- 
signed and planned to help leaders 
with the problems they face as presi- 
dent of their Local Branch organiza- 
tion. tired: 
Prior to this date much planning 
was done by the State Committee on 
Local Branches in order to provide 
sound and practical techniques and 
procedures that could be used in the 
solution of Local Branch problems, as 
well as in the training of leaders. 

In order to unify the workshop’s 
various discussions and activities, the 
theme: You Have a Job to Do was 
selected as one that might serve to keep 
the Local Branch leaders aware of the 
responsibilities that are theirs. 


How We Did It 


As an aid designed to exemplify pro- 
cedures used by some Local Branches 
throughout the State, a booklet en- 
titled: This Is How We Did It had 
been prepared by the Committee on 
Local Branches. This publication listed 
nineteen varied activities that could be 
used as a pattern for other groups to 
follow in setting up their own organi- 
zations. Items concerned with good or- 
ganization, membership gains, organiz- 
ing workshops, public relations, Future 
Teachers Associations, ethics, publica- 
tions, salaries, and responsibilities of 
leadership were but a few of the ex- 
amples listed. 

At the opening General Session, Her- 
bert P. Lauterbach, assistant executive 
secretary, PSEA, stressed in his key- 
note address to the delegates the im- 
portance of the workshop theme. He 
indicated that every delegate as an in- 
dividual and as a leader has a job to 
do. Mr. Lauterbach also emphasized the 
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You Have a Job to Do— 
Penn Hall Workshop Theme 


importance of using all the available 
services provided for the workshop 
period, so that the delegates might 
better equip themselves for the job 
they would have to do when they re- 
turned home. 


Know How Factors 


Inspired by the keynote address, the 
delegates spent three days in their as- 
signed discussion areas where, under 
the capable leadership team personnel, 
they had an opportunity to discuss the 
basic problems of Local Branch opera- 
tion and to receive directed instruction. 
In planning for this instruction, the 
committee decided that many of the 
activities of Local Branch organization 
and operation could be grouped under 
the following five instructional and 
discussion areas: 

1. How to plan and conduct a good 
Local Branch meeting 

2. How to set up a well-rounded pro- 
gram for Local Branch activities 
and how to keep membership up-to- 
date on professional developments 

. How to develop good relationships 

with Administration and School 
Board 

4. How to develop specialized services 
programs 

5 How to deal with criticisms. 


Foremost in the minds of the twenty 
members of the leadership team per- 
sonnel was the “Know-how” factor. 
These leaders had been well-oriented 
in the “Know-how” procedures. Both 
their past leadership experiences and a 
series of training periods enabled 
them to impart to their groups sound 
principles of Local Branch operation. 

Realizing that many delegates would 
have problems that would require addi- 
tional help, the committee set up a re- 
ferral procedure. Each delegate who 
had such a problem listed it on a card 
which was in turn referred to a con- 
sultant. A scheduled individual confer- 
ence resulted. 

Monday evening was set aside for the 


Second General Session when the dele- 
gates heard from Harvey E. Gayman, 
Executive Secretary, and A. Clair 
Moser, Associate Executive Secretary, 
PSEA. These members from Headquar- 
ters Staff together with Kermit M. 
Stover, chairman of the Legislative 
Committee, and Richard E. Moffitt. 
chairman of the Retirement Problems 
Committee, reviewed and explained the 
recent legislative changes. Of particular 
importance to ‘the delegates were the 
questions involving retirement and so- 
cial security, salary and subsidy legis- 
lation, as well as those unique prob- 
lems that are now emerging from with- 
in our professional organization. The 
delegates had an opportunity to ask 
questions concerning recently enacted 
and projected legislation. 

At the Final General Session on 
Friday morning, selected Local Branch 
leaders described from their own back- 
ground of experiences actual projects 
carried out by their local associations. 
These served as a supplement to the 
committee’s prepared booklet on the 
“This Is How We Did It” theme. 

During the week several well-known 
speakers were invited to address the 
workshop group. Included among these 
were Lucy A. Valero, President, PSEA, 
who spoke on her trip to Manila, where 


she attended the WCOTP meeting; The 


Harry K. Gerlach 
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Honorable Stephen McCann, member 
of the Representative Assembly and 
chairman of the House Education Com- 
mittee; Karl H. Berns, assistant execu- 
tive secretary, National Education As- 
sociation; G. Baker Thompson, chair- 
man, PSEA Committee on NEA Cen- 
tennial; and R. B. Marston, director of 
membership, NEA. 

Convention District meetings, under 
the direction of their own presidents, 
were scheduled for Monday and Friday 
of the workshop week. These sessions 
enabled the delegates to analyze their 
own problems as they related to their 
own convention district and in light of 
the workshop experiences. Presidents 
used these meetings as an opportunity 
to confer with the new leaders in their 
convention district and to explain to 
them the basic policies of operation. 

Varied social functions were also an 
important part of the Penn Hall Work- 
shop program. Among these were a 
reception for the Executive Council, a 
cabaret dance, and a theater party. The 
Annual Banquet on Thursday evening 
was again a social highlight of the 
workshop. Scheduled trips to Harris- 
burg, Gettysburg, and Washington, 
D. C., on Wednesday proved to be both 
instructional and a day of fun and fel- 
lowship as the groups visited the new 
National Education Association Build- 
ing in Washington, D. C., and the State 
Headquarters in Harrisburg. 

As the sessions closed on Friday, 
the Committee on Local Branches was 
again concerned with examining the 
goals and purposes of the workshop in 
an attempt to determine just what re- 
sults were achieved. We had hoped 
that a direct and practical emphasis on 
the theme “You Have a Job to Do” 
had prepared these delegates to go 
home with greater assurance as they 
tackled the job assigned to them. We 
had made a deliberate attempt to pre- 
sent information, to instruct, to pro- 
vide them with workable procedures 
that could be applied in the operation 
of their local branch. Had it been suc- 
cessful? Did those who attended Penn 
Hall this year have a better approach 
to the basic “Know-How”? These 
questions will only be answered by the 
results achieved back home within the 
local organizations. Greater strength 
there will tell us that this instructional 
approach has been a very necessary 
and basic part of the training of Local 
Branch leaders. 
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The Committee on Local Branches—engineers of the successful 1956 Workshop: 
Ist row—President Lucy Valero; Mrs. Clara F. Lake, New Britain; Mrs. Miltona Klinetob, 


Plymouth; Mrs. Pearle M. Ache, Uniontown. 


2nd row—Mrs. Jessie Skala, Lawrence Park, Erie; Mary J. O'Donnell, Jim Thorpe; Anne G. 


Eifler, Altoona; Betty |. Brown, New Castle. 


3rd row—Chairman Harry K. Gerlach, Quarryville; Assistant Executive Secretary Herbert 
P. Lauterbach; William H. Lee, Coraopolis; John M. Urban, Beaverdale. 


Why They Think as They Do 


The delegates to Penn Hall indicated 
that they knew how to work coopera- 
tively. We hope that this has been and 
will continue to be of major impor- 
tance within the local organization 
under their leadership. In order to 
work with other people, one must 
understand why they act as they do 
and why they think as they do. A sym- 
pathetic and genuine understanding of 
human nature is essential in leadership. 
Many of the problems facing Local 
Branch leaders will be those dealing 
with human relations. As a leader, one 
must be able to work with all kinds of 
people, and, in some way, must be 
able to inspire others to employ the 
same basic factors in human relations. 
It is hoped that the experiences at 
Penn Hall during the 1956 Workshop 
will enable these new leaders to employ 
these basic ideas. 


The Job Is Started 
Penn Hall Workshop ended more 


than six weeks ago. Since the majority 
of delegates were new leaders in their 
local organizations, we had attempted 
to emphasize that the ending of the 
workshop should be their beginning. It 
is hoped that no delegate waited until 
now to begin, but that his Penn Hall 
experience continued right into the 
work of his own local organization. 
Each delegate and every PSEA mem- 
ber has a job to do. Many people are 


available to help him do this job, but 
the major responsibility is his. The 
Local Branch must be a stronger or- 
ganization, must involve more inter- 
ested people, and must continue to grow 
under sound leadership. Secure help 
from people in the convention district, 
from representatives on State Commit- 
tees, from members on _ Executive 
Council, and from Headquarters. 
Strength within the Local Branch or- 
ganization insures a strong State Asso- 
ciation. A State Association can 
achieve for its membership no more 
than is developed and actively sup- 
ported within the branches. The An- 
nual Workshop for Local Branch lead- 
ers should continue to instruct and 
train our membership in the rudiments 
and fundamentals of active and re- 
sponsible leadership. This should de- 
velop, within each convention district, 
leaders who will, with a definite pur- 
pose, demand those considerations that 
make for a more adequate education 
for the boys and girls of Pennsylvania. 
Responsible leadership is essential 
whenever and wherever there is a job 
to be done. Our own Pennsylvania 
State Education Association has a job 
to do in Pennsylvania and all pro- 
fessional organizations united with the 
National Education Association have 
a more extended job to do in the na- 
tion. Associate actively, share in the 
gains achieved, and learn the satisfac- 
tion of having helped to do the job. 
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Teacher Education and the 
Teacher Shortage in Pennsylvania 


‘DAVID F. STAFFORD 
PSEA Director of Research 


Source of Data 


During the past spring and summer, 
the PSEA has conducted a study to de- 
termine the number of students pre- 
pared to teach who were graduating in 
June, 1956, from the colleges of Penn- 
sylvania. Questionnaires were sent to 
all 14 of the State Teachers Colleges 
and 55 other teacher-education institu- 
tions in Pennsylvania. The question- 
naire asked for: 


1. The number of students expected 
to graduate prepared to teach in 
June 1956 

. Number planning to teach in Penn- 
sylvania, number planning to teach 
outside Pennsylvania, number plan- 
ning to go into industry, into the 
Armed Forces, or planning to take 
no position at all 

. The average beginning salary in 
each case 

. The supply of teachers in relation 
to demand in each area; and 

. The adequacy of the physical plant 
and the teaching staff in the teach- 
er-education institutions. 


Extent of Coverage 


Sixty-nine questionnaires were sent 
out. Forty-six, or 66.7 per cent, were 
completed and returned. Completed 
questionnaires were received from 13, 
or 92.9 per cent, of the State Teachers 
Colleges and from 33, or 58.9 per cent, 
of the other institutions. There were 
3,605 students reported in the 46 ques- 
tionnaires. One thousand nine hundred 
and thirty-four of these were attending 
State Teachers Colleges and 1,671 were 
attending the other institutions. The 
3,605 students represent approximately 
79.2 per cent of the estimated 4,275 
students expected to graduate in the 


Spring of 1956. 


Teacher Supply 


The completed questionnaires prove 
conclusively that at present there is a 
severe shortage of qualified teachers to 
staff the public schools of Pennsylva- 
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nia. Thirty-four of the 46 reporting col- 
leges indicate an inadequate supply of 
teachers in both elementary and sec- 
ondary fields. The shortage is being 
felt most in the elementary grades and 
in the fields of mathematics, science, 
English, Latin, art, modern languages, 
home economics, and girls’ physical 
education and health. All of the State 
Teachers Colleges indicate a substantial 
to severe shortage in these fields. 

The shortage is reflected in nearly all 
of the comments received: 


1. “We have hundreds of requests 
for teacher candidates, with only 
149 student teachers in all areas.” 

. “Demand for teachers exceeds our 
supply by far.” 

. “The supply of teachers in the 
———_———— area is far below the 
demand.” 

. “We could place in Pennsylvania, 
especially in the elementary field, 
again as many teachers as are 
graduating.” 

. “Each graduate has at least ten 
(10) opportunities for a position. 
This is indicative of the shortage 
of teachers in comparison to de- 
mand in our area.” 

. “There is a tragic shortage.” 

. “Demand exceeds supply in every 
field.” 

. “a) 135 requests from Pennsylva- 

nia for girls’ physical educa- 
tion—24 women in this year’s 
group. No attempt to classify 
out-of-State mail. 
Secondary academic fields— 
great shortage in mathemat- 
ics, English, and science 
(mostly on junior high level) 
—supply far short. 
Elementary—Each senior has 
had so many offers it’s been 
difficult to make decisions— 
supply in general probably 
will not fill a fourth of the 
needs, 

Boys’ physical education— 
supply adequate in this field.” 


“c) 


The third of a series 
of articles on this 
situation in our State 


9. “We do not begin to have the 
teachers to fill the positions avail- 
able.” 

10. “Tremendous shortage in mathe- 
matics, science and Latin.” 

1l. “Elementary graduates cover 6°) 
of the demand, secondary gradu- 
ates cover 2% of the demand.” 

12. “Demand is at least 20 bona fide 
requests for each individual cer- 
tified to teach.” 


These are only a few of many such 
comments selected at random from the 
group, six from State Teachers Colleges 
and six from the other teacher-educa- 
tion institutions. 

Four schools report an adequate 
supply of teachers in both elementary 
and secondary, two indicate an ade- 
quate supply in elementary only, and 
two indicate an adequate supply in sec- 
ondary only. 

The following comments are repre- 
sentative of this group: 


1. “Because there are several colleges 
in this immediate area, I should 
say that the supply and demand of 
teachers just about evens out, 
although the elementary teachers 
are in rather short supply.” 

. “No scarcity of teachers in the Phil- 
adelphia area, within radius of 25 
miles of Philadelphia. Elsewhere 
increasing shortage which appar- 
ently increases with the square of 
the distance to metropolitan areas.” 

. “We are in a low demand area be- 
cause of decreasing population.” 


Are the Graduates Planning to Teach? 


No, only 60.2 per cent of the 3,605 
students are planning to teach, and 
only 48.8 per cent in Pennsylvania. In 
all fairness it should be observed at 
this point, however, that 25.5 per cent 
of the graduates are planning to do 
graduate work, to marry, or are con- 
sidering other possibilities. It is prob- 
able that a substantial portion of this 
group will later become teachers. 
Whether enough will become teachers 
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TABLE I 


Number of Graduates, Type of Position They 
Planned to Take, and Average Salary Expected 


Teaching in Pa. 


Teaching Ootade: Pa, . << sac. cncccnsenscs 


Into Industry 
Into Armed Forces 


in Pennsylvania to raise the present 
48.8 per cent figure is impossible to 
say. See Table I. 

The drain of industry on the teacher 
supply seems to be abating somewhat. 
The questionnaires show that only 1.9 
per cent of the students planned to go 
into industry. This compares with 3.9 
per cent in 1954-55. The average an- 
nual beginning salary anticipated by 
teacher-graduates going into industry 
is apparently around $435 higher than 
the average beginning salary antici- 
pated by teacher-graduates planning to 
start teaching in Pennsylvania. Last 
year the difference indicated was $609. 
This is a healthy indication that the 
teaching profession is indeed moving 
into a more favorable position in rela- 
tion to the industrial labor market, and 
it is to be hoped that soon this drain on 
the teacher supply may be completely 
eliminated. 

The graduates going into the Armed 
Forces and those taking no position at 
all are not a complete loss to the pro- 
fession. Many of them may enter the 
teaching profession in Pennsylvania at 
a later date. They are, however, a com- 
plete loss to the school system this year. 

The only other major category which 
has not been discussed is “graduates 
planning to teach outside Pennsylva- 
nia.” Pennsylvania each year loses 
many of its newly graduated teachers 
and many experienced teachers to 
other states.” The present survey shows 
11.4 per cent of the 3,605 reported 
graduates as definitely going out of 
Pennsylvania to teach. Seventy-nine 
and six tenths per cent, or 327, of this 


‘See Earlier Study in PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHoo. JourNAL, January, 1956. 


“See Earlier Study in PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHoot JournaL, November, 1955. 
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ae 118 6.1 


June, 1956 


State Teachers 
Colleges 


Other 


Institutions 


All Graduates 


Average Anticipated Salary 





% of 


Total 


% of 


Number Number Total 


Number 


% of Teachers Other 


Total Colleges Institutions Total 





918 47.5% 843 


293 


50.5% 
17.5 
10 5 57 3.4 
191 9.9 57 3.4 
103 5.3 97 5.8 
594 30.7 324 19.4 


1,761 
411 
67 19 
248 6.9 
200 5.5 
918 


48.87% $3,397 $3,389 
11.4 3,728 3,623 
4,250 3,762 


$3,394 
3,652 
3,829 


25.5 





100.0% 1,671 100.0% 


3,605 


100.0% 








* Undecided, married, doing additional graduate work, etc. 


group of 411] teacher candidates are 
going to the adjoining states of New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Mary- 
land. See Table II. 

There are a number of reasons why 
teachers and teacher candidates leave 
the State to teach elsewhere. The three 
major reasons are: 1. An offer of 
higher salary; 2. Married and leaving 
to be with family; and 3. Out-of-state 
students returning home to teach. The 
first of these three has, in the past, ac- 
counted for a large per cent of this 


group. There is reason to believe, how- 
ever, that with the greatly improved 
salary schedule mandated by the 1955 
General Assembly, Pennsylvania will 
occupy an increasingly favorable posi- 
tion salarywise in relation to her ad- 
joining neighbors. 


Teacher Demand 


The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion has estimated that 5,800 teaching 
positions will have to be filled in Penn- 
sylvania in this school year to take 


TABLE II 


Beginning Teachers Leaving Pennsylvania to Teach in Other States 


Number for Anticipated Beginning Salary 
Whom Salary 


State Total No. Is Known 


Average Current 
Average 


Shown by Questionnaires Increase or 





Pennsylvania Other States Decrease 





1. New Jersey 164 163 
2. New York 97 94 
. Ohio 39 37 
. Maryland 27 26 
. Michigan 1l 1l 
. Virginia 11 9 
. California 10 
. Florida 
. Delaware 
. Massachusetts 
. Hawaii 
. Connecticut 
. Puerto Rico 
. Illinois 
. Texas 
. Arizona 
. Colorado 
L- BEE, 
. Indiana 
. Montana 
. New England 
. Rhode Island 
23. South Carolina 
. Virgin Islands 
25. Alabama 
. England 
. India 
28. Japan 
. New Mexico 
. Oregon 
. Syria 


| ial he ne eee Oe ee oe) 


Be et eS Ow SOD oO 


$3,561 
3,827 433 
3,800 406 
3,475 81 
3,986 592 
3,583 189 
4,000 606 
3,458 64 
3,367 —27 
3,420 26 
3,000 —394 
3,767 373 
3,800 406 
3,450 56 
3,400 6 
3,800 406 
3,600 206 
4,000 606 
3,800 406 
3,600 206 
3,450 56 
3,400 6 


$3,394. $167 





TOTAL 











care of natural turnover and newly 
created positions; that an estimated 
5,100 persons will be graduated from 
teacher-education institutions prepared 
to teach including summer students and 
mid-term graduates; and that only 
about 56.8 per cent of those graduated 
will teach in Pennsylvania. The dis- 
crepancy between the number of teach- 
ers graduating and the number of 
teachers needed is obviously great. 

The PSEA survey indicates that the 
situation is certainly as bad as the De- 
partment has depicted it and possibly 
worse. As mentioned above, only 48.8 
per cent of the 3,605 teacher-graduates 
covered by the returned questionnaires 
plan to teach in Pennsylvania. 


What To Do? 


1. Expand the facilities for teacher 
education in the State Teachers 
Colleges. 


It is apparent from the reports re- 
ceived that there is a serious problem 
in this area. All but one of the thirteen 
State Teachers Colleges indicate that 
their physical plant is inadequate. Nine 
of the group indicate an immediate 
need for a total of 32 new buildings or 


major additions as follows: One school 
needs six; two need five; four need 
three; and two need two. Building 
needs most frequently mentioned were 
dormitories, classrooms, libraries, and 
administration. 


If the Pennsylvania teacher-educa- 
tion institutions because of a lack of 
facilities are unable to accommodate 
sufficient pupils in teacher education, 
then we have no reason to expect any 
better picture than the one painted 
above. If the number of new teachers 
required to staff Pennsylvania’s rap- 
idly expanding public school system 
has increased sufficiently, and if the 
State Teachers Colleges are operating 
with physical plants designed for an 
earlier era, then the problem of inade- 
quate physical plant would certainly 
seem to be very real. It should be 
carefully studied and steps taken to 
bring these facilities up to the level 
necessary to provide enough teachers, 
along with the other teacher-education 
institutions, to fill new positions and 
replace the approximately 5.6 per cent 
who leave the profession permanently 
each year. 


2. Encourage the teacher education 
institutions to do everything in 


their power to get their graduating 
teacher candidates to take positions 
in the Pennsylvania public school 
system. 


The current survey indicates that 
approximately 11] per cent of the grad- 
uates in Pennsylvania this Spring will 
take teaching positions outside Penn- 
sylvania. 

If the administrators of all teacher- 
education institutions would emulate 
the practice of one State Teachers Col- 
lege president reporting in this study 
who stated: “The request for teachers 
from out-of-State is heavy, but we do 
not follow up the requests,” and, if the 
students were encouraged upon grad- 
uation to take positions in the Pennsyl- 
vania public schools, it is probable 
that the number of teacher graduates 
going out of the State could be re- 
duced appreciably. There will always 
be out-of-State students who will return 
home upon graduation, but even this 
can be reduced as evidenced by the 
following statement taken from one of 
the questionnaires: “We have three 
out-of-State students who expect to 
secure teaching positions in Pennsyl- 
vania.” It requires positive effort to 
achieve these ends, but every teacher 
retained in the Pennsylvania schools 
represents a substantial profit for the 
State in time and money. 

The fact that two of the liberal arts 
colleges indicate that they could in- 
crease their education majors by 20 
per cent might show a need for closer 
liaison between the State Teachers 
Colleges and the other teacher-educa- 
tion institutions. All of the State 
Teachers Colleges indicated that they 
were forced to restrict their enrolment. 
One of them has, during the past three 
years, had approximately 2,000 fresh- 
men applications and has been able to 
accept only 600 or 700 because of in- 
sufficient physical plant. 

The children of Pennsylvania are the 
Commonwealth’s greatest natural re- 
source. Education nurtures, feeds, and 
develops this resource in order that a 
maximum good may be reaped in the 
form of effective citizens prepared to 
utilize their individual talents for the 
good of themselves and the rest of the 
community. The teacher and the ad- 
ministrator are the heart of any educa- 
tional program. We must therefore 
strive to provide an adequate number 
of well qualified teachers to insure a 
maximum return in child development 
for every education dollar. 


Upper Moreland Schools 
Win Awards 


For the third time in four years, the 
Upper Moreland schools have been 
among the winners of awards, given 
by the Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge each year on Washington's 
Birthday. 

In 1953, an award went to the so- 
cial studies department for a program 
given as part of the “Young Pennsyl- 
vanians” series. These radio programs 
were presented weekly by various high 
schools in Montgomery and Bucks 
Counties. Upper Moreland’s winning 
program was on “The United Nations.” 
They were doubly honored that year, 
as their presentation of an election 
campaign was also a winner. This 
project carried out a complete political 
campaign from registration of voters 
through campaign speeches and politi- 
cal rallies, to actual voting and ballot 
counting. The entire high school took 
part in the campaign. Both projects 
were the work of classes under the di- 
rection of Anita Doering, history 
teacher. 

In 1955, the social studies depart- 
ment was again the recipient of an 
award. This time the project was the 
work of the ninth grade, under the 
direction of Mario Berlanda. His civics 
classes, realizing that communists use 
the apathy of our citizens toward vot- 
ing as an argument against Democracy, 
did a very good job of getting out the 
voters. They stressed the fact that vot- 
ing is a duty and above all a privilege 
of every citizen. This theme, so well 
carried out in a door-to-door cam- 
paign, won for them the 1955 award. 

This year, 1956, Upper Moreland 
won not only in the high school but in 
the elementary school as well, achiev- 
ing the distinction of being the only 
district in the United States to receive 
both a high school and elementary 
award in the same year. 

The high school submitted a tape 
recording, pictures, script, music, etc., 
of its program for the “Young Penn- 
sylvanians” series of 1955. This was 
also under the direction of Miss Doer- 
ing. The award was one of three given 
in Pennsylvania and one of 29 given 
in the entire country. 

Elmer Lissfelt, supervising principal 
of the district, submitted a scrapbook 
on activities in the elementary grades 
which won the other award. 

—EtTHEL E. Rapbctirr, 
Woodlawn School 
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Teachers as Investors 


J. KENNETH GABLER 


Chambersburg Area 
Senior High School 





To all Club Members: 
The monthly meeting of the 
Thrift Club will be held at 
Caledonia on Tuesday, Au- 
gust 21, 1956, at 6:00 p.m. 
Agenda: (1) Tenth Payment 

Due 
(2) Discussion and 
Decision on 
this month’s 
stock purchase. 
Bring your family and a pic- 
nic supper. 
Secretary 











A MEMBERS Of the Club received this 
notice, they began to plan for the 
meeting of the Teachers Thrift Club of 
the Chambersburg Area Senior High 
School. At the picnic the chatter wasn’t 
idle either, because when they had fin- 
ished talking, they selected a stock by 
majority vote, contributed $10 apiece, 
and arranged for an order to be en- 
tered for as many shares as the $200 
will buy. 

The teachers, as you may have 
guessed, are members of an investment 
club. All the members are teachers in 
the local schools. Until last November 
many of the twenty hardly knew a stock 
from a bond. But now at their monthly 
meetings they discuss dividends, book 
value, and price-to-earning ratios with 
confidence. 

These members of the Thrift Club 
are far from unique. There are well 
over a thousand clubs in the country 
and more are starting all the time. The 
teachers in Chambersburg had four 
aims for starting their organization: 


—To educate members in the funda- 
mental principles and techniques of 
sound investment practices 

~—To enable members to invest surplus 
funds mutually 
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—To follow the growth theory of in- 
vestment 


—To invest regularly each month and 
take advantage of compound income. 


With these purposes in mind a small 
group of teachers began to recruit 
members for the club. These recruiters 
began to look for members who were 
congenial, compatible, and democrat- 
ic. In a short time twenty members 
had been interested in the project and 
the club was formed and began its 
meetings in January, 1956. With the 
help of the National Association of In- 
vestment Clubs, Room 2232 National 
Bank Building, Detroit 26, Michigan, 
a constitution was adopted and the 
club was in business. 

Since selecting good stocks is prob- 
ably the hardest and most important 
job that the club does, the NAIC has 
done considerable work on growth 
stock selection methods. First it recom- 
mends that the club take up an industry 
a month. A committee is selected to 
choose an industry from those that are 
growing faster than the economy as a 
whole. The committee reports to the 
full membership at the next meeting, 
and one stock is selected for purchase. 

Information can be obtained from 
many sources: Brokerage house where 
the club has its account, direct from 
the company in which it is interested, 
and many other sources. 

The ideal stock for investment club 
purposes has the following character- 
istics: A history of increasing sales; 
good prospects that sales and earnings 
will continue to increase; fairly good 
yield; a price that is reasonable today 
and likely to rise in the future. All that 
remains now is to compare the different 
stock analyses and pick the best. 

A very interesting and important as- 
sociation for the club is its contact 
with its broker. The Chambersburg 
Club tried to pick a broker with expe- 
rience and a reputation for good judg- 
ment. Certainly the $6 that he receives 
from the club in commission each 
month is a modest amount. But the 


good will and advertising that he re- 
ceives will help him widen this ac- 
quaintance. Teachers who do not have 
much to invest today may turn into 
good customers in later years. 

The investment club movement is sot 
a new idea. The first club of record 
was begun in Detroit 16 years ago. 
They used the $10 a month formula. 
Each of the original members has con- 
tributed about $2300. But the securities 
this money has bought are worth more 
than $14,000. 

When the group of teachers in Cham- 
bersburg decided to start their invest- 
ment club last winter, they contacted a 
broker who took an energetic interest 
in the investment club idea. Until Jan- 
uary, 1956, only two of the twenty had 
ever been in a brokerage office. 

The NAIC stresses again and again 
that investment clubs are only for the 
patient and the prudent. To help them 
make a go of it, the organization has 
set down a five-year plan. Here are 
some of the highlights that the Cham- 
bersburg Club adopted. 

* First Year. Try the “Twelve In- 
dustry Approach,” selecting one stock 
a month from each of a dozen growth 
industries 

* Second Year. Begin to emphasize 
“Survival of the Fittest.” Start con- 
centrating on the four stocks which it 
regards as more promising, bringing 
investments in each up to $500 

* Third Year. Start doing some trad- 
ing and possibly diversify its portfolio 
with undervalued stocks 

* Fourth Year. Carry on with more 
of the same 

* Fifth Year. Set aside a balancing 
fund (which requires no new money 
and must stand on its own feet). If so, 
all new club dues would go into the 
rest of its holdings and any new pur- 
chases the club may want to make. 

Members of the club interested in 
doing some “homework” in investment 
information found considerable help in 
the suggestions given them by the 
broker. He suggested reading any of 
the large city newspapers containing a 
financial page; reading such financial 
magazines as, Barron’s, Investor, 
Forbes, & Financial World; devouring 
every word in the Wall St. Journal. He 
also suggested reading reports issued 
by leading brokers of the Security 
Analysis Societies. Also, stories in 
other magazines dealing with financial 
subjects. 

(See Investors, page 84) 





I Start Anew with My First Graders — 


MRS. MARGARET S. MEEK 


Lakemont School 
Logan Township 
Blair County 


eo my first graders come 
into my room this fall—dashing 
in boldly or sliding in shyly or stamp- 
ing in belligerently—trecalled my class 
of last year. Differences there are in 
size, in face, in dress, yes—but among 
these boys and girls are a shy Mary, 
an aggressive Tom, and a fearful Joan. 
What can I do—what did I do last 
year—to give all of them the chance to 
grow as individuals while working as 
a unit with the entire class? 

When I think of the objectives of 
our modern schools, I recall that we 
are to develop creative, inquiring, and 
critical minds rather than acceptive 
and reproducing minds that make use 
of memory only to retain what text- 
books and teachers present. Modern 
schools try to build a personality that 
is self sufficient with a creative attitude 
toward life, to emphasize cooperation 
rather than competition, and to develop 
a habit of responsibility to society. 
How much can be done in first grade 
to accomplish the aims? 


They Accept Responsibility 

If the most complete learning takes 
place by actual experience, my chil- 
dren can best learn to be responsible 
by working in small groups in which 
each child has a definite job to do. 
First he accepts his own responsibilities 
such as feeding himself, taking care of 
his personal belongings, or getting to 
school safely. Then he must learn to 
accept responsibilities when a few 
other people are involved before he 
can accept responsibility in the world 
around him. 

So I plan to give a small group of 
first graders the opportunity to go off 
by themselves into a corner of the class- 
room and prepare to dramatize a famil- 
iar story. They develop a sense of re- 
sponsibility, a creative attitude, and 
ability to cooperate. 

The same qualities grow when com- 
mittees work together to change sev- 
eral store cartons into a doll house 
completely furnished with construction 
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paper furniture and decorated with 
original design wall paper. The project 
as a whole is planned by the class but 
the several committees complete the 
different rooms. 

Again the children may build a 
farm or make a frieze to show where 
the food for their party originates, or 
prepare the different items of food for 
a party. Responsibility, creativeness, 
cooperation, like any other knowledge, 
are learned by experience. 


A Lesson in Tolerance 


Last year I watched personality 
problems such as shyness, fear, aggres- 
siveness, defensiveness correct them- 
selves when children worked inde- 
pendently. The shy child who hesitated 
to volunteer for work on any commit- 
tee preparing a party lunch was found 
working very happily on the cup wash- 
ing committee after the groups started 
to work. She found her place with the 
least amount of notice from anyone. 


My first graders at work on their posters 


and enjoy their growth 
as they achieve success 


Without a doubt her next venture with 
people was a little easier. 

The boy whose personality kept him 
in a defensive attitude complained to 
the teacher one day while working on 
a farm project, “The kids say my 
picture is no good.” Although it would 
have been easy for the teacher to agree 
with “the kids” she said, “Perhaps it is 
because they do not understand your 
picture. Why don’t you explain it to 
them?” So after the children learned 
that the red scribbles all over the black 
figures of the picture were actually the 
flames of a fire that started in the barn 
while the farmer was milking his cows 
and had already killed one cow, there 
were no more insulting remarks and 
the boy felt a moment of triumph. 

It is hard to guess what might have 
prompted the boy to give expression to 
such gruesome thoughts but it could be 
that his picture was an outlet for some 
feelings he held concerning an injus- 
tice done to him. As for the children 
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who condemned the picture as “no 
good,” they probably had an introduc- 
tion to the meaning of tolerance. The 
value of benefits derived when children 
are encouraged to work together inde- 
pendent of the teacher is impossible to 
estimate. 


The Heart Designs 


A project which exemplifies the fact 
that to be creative and cooperative, 
children need only to be given the op- 
portunity, was one inspired by Valen- 
tine’s Day. Although the finished prod- 
uct of their efforts was far from per- 
fection, the way in which it was done 
was superb and exciting. It was near- 
ing Valentine’s Day and the group 
thought it was time to decorate the 
room appropriately. They started by 
wondering what to do with the seven 
small display boards between the win- 
dows. So many ideas were forthcoming 
that the teacher asked if they would 
like to have a little contest. 

Different committees would decorate 
each board and lollipops would be the 
award for the group doing the best 
job. The idea was received enthusiasti- 
cally so a board was assigned to each 
of seven children who chose helpers. 
The remaining children chose the cou- 
ple with whom they preferred to work 
so that each committee had about the 
same number. 

Pictures of things that could be done 
were shown to stimulate imaginations. 
Materials such as construction paper in 
appropriate colors, crepe paper, lace 
doilies, paste, thumb tacks, and pins 
were arranged on a table. After a dis- 
cussion period to determine what had 
to be done, each committee had a meet- 
ing to make its plans. To keep the 
thinking on the track on which it 
started and perhaps to equip herself as 
an arbitrator in case of an argument 
later, the teacher listened to the results 
of the planning of each group. 

The project was off to a good start 
because each group had very definite 
ideas of what they wanted their board 
to display. After arithmetic assignments 
and workbook tasks were completed, 
each child went to work on his partic- 
ular part of the job while the teacher 
worked with reading groups. They 
worked like beavers, going here and 
there for tools and materials, talking 
with voices toned low enough to dis- 
turb no one, cutting, pasting, arrang- 
ing. 

In turn, each board was back in 
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place and anyone could guess that 
Valentine’s Day was not far off. There 
on the wall was a heart boy sitting on 
the bank of a stream fishing while 
watching a heart sailboat drift into 
harbor. Another Valentine man had the 
fishing urge and had the luck to pull in 
a prize heart fish. A heart cowboy rid- 
ing a heart horse was just ready to las- 
so his valentine cow. Little Bo-Peep, 
wearing a lace dress, was looking for 
her heart sheep that had wandered 
off behind the fence. 

The contest ended with the whole 
class receiving lollipops for a job well 
done. 


Teacher and Pupils Enjoy Praise 


The pleasure a teacher enjoys from 
seeing a group of first grade children 
plan a project and execute it to a suc- 
cessful finish is most gratifying. The 
satisfaction can equal that of creating 


something for which praise has been 
justly received and one’s ego has been 
inflated a bit. But of course, the teach- 
er’s pleasure is subordinate to the 
gratification the children enjoy from 
sharing in the creation of something 
that merits high praise. Equally valu- 
able in the course of developing young 
minds are the many opportunities of- 
fered to the children to develop a feel- 
ing of adequacy, independence, and re- 
sponsibility by working together to 
plan a project and accomplish it. 

It is the right of every child, regard- 
less of his mental capacities, to grow in 
an environment conducive to develop- 
ing his potential ability so far as pos- 
sible and in as many directions as 
possible. Thus opportunities in a wide 
variety of areas should be provided for 
children, even at the earliest stages of 
the maturing process, to ensure a con- 
tinuous growth toward maturity. 


Hobbies or Hobbles? 


FRED A. JUPENLAZ 


Public Relations Director 
State Teachers College 
Mansfield 


OR some years, I have been listening 
Fic and reading what the experts have 
to say regarding “hobbies,” and about 
how woefully lost is the poor teacher 
who approaches that black abyss called 
retirement without one. If the pathetic 
soul doesn’t just love to pitch sharp 
darts at the battered rear end of a 
tired looking paper donkey, or enjoy 
a hundred and one other equally stim- 
ulating and intellectual pastimes, he is 
slated for six feet under, or at best, an 
asylum for recreationally-lost recluses! 

As a former “athlete” and coach, 
and presently a college instructor and 
counselor, | am not without apprecia- 
tion and love for sports and recreation, 
however, did anyone ever list along 
with all the rest, such simple activities 
as Helping Others, Civic Duty, Golden 
Rule Exercise, and _ other allied 
“Sports” as a possibility for the tired 
and retired? 

Why use the term retired at all, if 
one is really equipped for a slightly 
changed situation to be entered into 
after a given age? If one has been ac- 
tively engaged in “The House by the 
Side of the Road,” and incidently grow- 
ing through the working years, the so- 
called retirement will merely be a bit 


less of one activity and a bit more of 
another; really not retirement at all. 

The fact that I took college leaves to 
serve Red Cross in Africa during 
World War Two, and to work in Ad- 
visement for the Veterans Administra- 
tion, am now Legion Service Officer, 
and hold chairmanships on numerous 
county boards—would lead some to 
say, “That’s too much, when taken in 
large doses along with regular work.” 
Not at all, if one budgets time, and 
above all—loves doing it. 

A varied career has given me some 
insight into what makes people “click,” 
and I am convinced that selflessness 
and service to others as HOBBIES 
during the career are the answers to 
that so-called retirement period a bit 
later. 

Too many of the generally accepted 
hobbies are for self, and self alone. 
Please do not misunderstand me—a 
certain amount of this is all right, but 
too many of us have not hobbies, but 
HOBBLES, leaving to posterity a rec- 
ord of balls hit, turf uprooted, ankles 
sprained, and arteries hardened. 

In our later years, no doubt some 
cavorting like over-age jackasses is 
good for us, but I for one, if I don’t 
die trying, intend to live in “The 
House by the Side of the Road,” and 
get my old-age “exercise” largely by 
serving as pallbearer for my more ath- 
letic friends. 





Diversity in English Projects 


Supervised by 
MRS. E. KATHRYN BROWN 
Teacher of English 


M* Brown’s English room was 
marvelously transformed from a 
classroom to a showcase! Displayed 
about the room are the fruits of her 
students’ labor on outside work called 
projects. Webster defines the word 
project as “a plan undertaken by a 
group of students as a practical theory 
through practice.” One glance at the 
room clearly shows that students have 
really put this type of self expression 
and visualization to interesting, inform- 
ative utilization. 

Of course, the projects must be 
really seen, examined, to be fully ap- 
preciated. However, verbal description 
may relate, in a small way, indeed, the 
educational value of these works for 
those who are unable to enjoy seeing 
the projects. 

The two large divisions of the proj- 
ects are in English Literature and 
American Literature. Work has also 
been done on review grammar for col- 
lege preparation. Under these classifi- 
cations fall works ranging from a tape 
recording to an author game with a 
myriad of others in between. 


Shakespeare Visualized 


Shakespeare attracted the talents of 
many senior English pupils. A detailed 
replica of Shakespeare’s birthplace, 
Stratford-on-Avon, is one of the high- 
lights of the collection. The English 
Tudor style Elizabethan home was 
built on a plywood stand and _ sur- 
rounded by lawn, trees, and road in 
miniature. A bust of Shakespeare 
carved from soap was further beauti- 
fied by the use of color to make this 
project unique and attractive. 

As a playwright, William Shake- 
speare is almost synonymous with the 
Elizabethan theatre. An embroidery of 
the comedy and tragedy masks was 
created to illustrate this often used sym- 
bol of the theatre. This sewing was 
done with black and red thread on a 
white linen field; the project was en- 
closed in a black frame. An accurate 
replica of an Elizabethan theatre was 
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Junior-Senior English Classes 
Make Mrs. Brown’s room a Showcase 


constructed from balsa wood. This 
miniature has its interesting charac- 
teristics on the inside where the stage, 
balconies, and pit of the theatre can 
be seen. 

Art talent and creative writing abil- 
ity combined in a bulletin board proj- 
ect to illustrate the life history of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. In picture and word, 
the great man was described so nobly 
he almost seems real. 


Macbeth, a Favorite Subject 


“Macbeth” provided a subject for 
many students. One person framed a 
pencil drawing of King Macbeth. A 
piece of wood was transformed by saw 
and paintbrush into a stand-up figure 
of the Porter, a character from the 
Shakespearean tragedy. A project of 
great interest is a tape recording of 
three famous excerpts from “Macbeth.” 
The portions recited were a soliloquy, 
the Dagger Scene, and the Porter 
Scene, all excellent in craftsmanship 
and marked with individuality. 


Thoreau in Portrayal 


Henry David Thoreau has been por- 
trayed in several methods by juniors. 
A farm scene was painted by an artistic 
pupil, who thought that a painting best 
exemplified Thoreau’s endeared sub- 
ject, nature. Several pupils have con- 
structed reproductions of Thoreau’s 
home on Walden Pond. It is interesting 
to observe the diversified concepts of 
this famed landmark of American liter- 
ature. 


Written by 
MARILEE KARINS 
Senior Student 

at Central Dauphin 
High School 


English History Excites Interest 


For English history there was an old 
English jug, the type used in both 
England and Colonial America. This 
was made by a pupil skilled in ceramic 
work. The jug is true in historic ac- 
curacy. 

A large water color of old English 
ships represents that important era of 
British history which established Eng- 
land as “Mistress of the Seas.” An- 
other major chapter in English history 
is the prominent religious movements. 
A twin project illustrates this; one part 
of the work is an oil painting of a 
Cathedral, the other, an intricate rep- 
lica of a church window in colored 
cellophane. 

One boy chose a later historical 
period to portray, the years of the 
World Wars. This was done in the form 
of a miniature battlefield illustrating a 
scene of the poem, “The Spires at Ox- 
ford.” A tall woodcut was made to de- 
pict a gaily dressed Cavalier who stands 
out as a controversial figure in English 
history. 

As a visual aid, few projects are as 
practical as one pupil’s bas-relief map 
of England, Scotland, and Wales, de- 
tailed by inserted flags at the birth- 
places of great British authors. Histori- 
cal meaning combined with detailed 
craftsmanship characterizes a replica of 
a Spanish ship in the Invincible Ar- 
mada. Two students chose to construct 
miniature models of London Coffee 
Houses; one of these is a shadow box, 
the other a complete replica. Another 
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map was made of the British Isles. 
This topographical project was con- 
structed of panelwood, the countries in 
white, the seas, deep blue. 

Two similar, yet individual, projects 
utilized the wealth of material found 
in Geoffrey Chaucer’s “Canterbury 
Tales.” One of the works is a set of 
cutout figures of the pilgrims, painted 
in water colors. The other piece of 
work is a book of drawings of the pil- 
grims, each preceded by an introduc- 
tion. The introductions are descriptions 
taken from the translation of the Pro- 
logue. 

Turning to Robert Burns, a ceramic 
head of a lady was molded and painted 
after the description in “To a Louse.” 
One pupil made an attractive notebook 
on the life and writings of Burns and 
covered the project in a Scottish plaid. 


Model Building Ties in 
with American Literature 


Benjamin Franklin, who advanced 
original scientific theories, had his 
theory of fire protection illustrated by 
a colorful model of the last horse- 
drawn fire engine. Another girl made 
a figurine of the Indian chief, Pow- 
hatan, on a wooden base. A wooden 
carving of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “The 
House of Seven Gables” was con- 
structed to illustrate this particular 
phase of American Literature. Edgar 
Allan Poe’s “House of Usher” pro- 
vided the subject for a model of large 
size and excellent detail; and a vivid 
water color of the same subject for the 
bulletin board. 


lilustrative Projects 
Based on American Authors 

Other American Literature projects 
include a scene of “Huck Finn” which 
was made interesting by the use of real 
greens and woodland ferns, a model of 
a colonial school room in unpolished 
wood, another model of Thoreau’s 
house on Walden Road, and a map of 
the United States with a key showing 
American authors’ birthplaces. Walt 
Whitman was described in word and 
drawing for a bulletin board project. 
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Two projects have been based on Amer- 
ican authors, collectively . . . one is a 
condensed group of biographies, the 
other, the Cambridge group of authors, 
in particular. 

A World War II scene illustrated the 
poem “I Burn for England.” This proj- 
ect utilized model airplanes and _bril- 
liant illustrations of battlefields. Our 
bulletin board project concerns the 
origin of the English language. A sim- 
ilar one deals with the history and 
changes throughout the existence of 
English. The theme, the growth of 
English literature, has been elaborated 
by one boy who chose to show this in 
the form of a tree. “English Writers 
after Shakespeare” titles a bulletin 
board project which was framed in 
gold metallic paper. 

One of the most outstanding origina- 
tions is a 20” x 30” poster board map 
of England, intricate and accurate. 
This map shows literary landmarks, 
major roads and cities, and boasts 
also of three insets of colored dia- 
grams of London, Oxford, and Bath. 


Historical Fashions 
Tell Own Story 

Many students have dressed dolls to 
illustrate characters from plays or 
stories, people of a certain historical 
period, or authors. Several pupils out- 
fitted dolls to portray Lady Macbeth. 
Elizabethan and Cavalier men and 
women were also presented as exam- 
ples of students’ impressions of those 
historical figures. In addition to these, 
Queen Elizabeth, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
the Puritans, and Shakespeare were 
illustrated in costume. 

These projects are but a fraction of 
the complete collection turned in by 
English students of Mrs. Brown. There 
were more excellent works, many other 
projects made almost entirely at home 
with little outside help. As a means of 
making literature more realistic and 
interesting, as a method of student self 
expression, and as a real showcase of 
the result of time, effort, and thought, 
the works comprise a fine collection of 
examples of Webster’s idea of proj- 
ect . . . “a practical application of 
principles learned.” 





Dear Miss North: 


I have to make up my mind about 
joining professional organizations. 
Some of the teachers in this building 
are all steamed up about them and say 
I should join all of them, but some 
other teachers say you don’t get any- 


thing out of the organizations. How 
can I decide? 


Nick Novice 
Dear Nick: 


Have you watched a city rebuilding? 
There are the wreckers who tear down 
but who have no part in the construc- 
tion. There are the watchers who stand 
by and watch but never participate. 
Finally, there are the builders who put 
all their talent and skill into the con- 
struction of the new building. 

You will find those people in our 
profession, too. A few put all their 
energy into tearing down. They are 
quick to point out to beginning teach- 
ers all the weakness and faults of pro- 
fessional organizations. Their speech 
and their action are destructive of 
their chosen profession. 

You will meet the watchers, too. 
There are more of them. They pay 
their dues and even stop by for meet- 
ings sometimes. They aren’t working 
against teaching as a profession, but 
they aren’t working for it. 

Then there are the builders—thou- 
sands of them. They pay dues. They 
give hours of service, in school and 
after school, Saturdays and summers. 
They are building a profession of 
which America can be proud. Many 
of them will never directly benefit from 
the remuneration and prestige that ac- 
company an established strong profes- 
sion. They believe in teaching and 
teachers and to that end they build. 

I hope you join with the builders. 
I can’t say what you will get out of 
belonging to a professional organiza- 
tion this year or next, but I know that 
there is something good that happens 
to people who work for the future. I’d 
like you to have that constructive ele- 
ment in your life as a teacher. 


Sincerely, 


Meng Hoveh— 





Rauelins 


Threads Detached from Texture 





REPORT CARD PAINS 


By this time you have had a report 
period or two, and we ask, Is there a 
Freddy in your school? Every school 
has one. He’s the lad whose three R’s 
are Racing, Rassling, and Recess. 
When his mother asked, “Were you a 
good boy at school today?” he grimly 
replied, “Sure, how much trouble can 
you get into standing in the corner all 
day!” 

Last time he brought home his 
grades he said in anticipation, “Here’s 
my report card, Dad, and I’m tired of 
watching TV anyhow.” He didn’t have 
the finesse of the psychiatrist's son 
who comforted his Dad with, “Don’t 
worry about my poor report, Pop, 
you see, I’ve adjusted to inferior 
grades.” 

One of Freddy’s friends forged his 
father’s signature month after month 
and year after year ‘til the teacher 
grew suspicious on account of the 
conspicuous improvement in the “old 
man’s” handwriting. “Naturally | 
seem stupid to my teacher,” Freddy 
argues, ‘she’s a college graduate.” 

Only once did fertile-minded Fred- 
dy resort to badgering, as when he 
slyly remarked to his teacher, “| 
don‘t want to scare you, but Papa 
said if | didn’t get better grades 
someone is due for a licking!” 

Things got so bad one month that 
Freddy went shopping at the card 
store. “Can | help you find what 
you're looking for, son—birthday 
greeting or get-well card?” queried 
the clerk. “Not exactly,” said Freddy, 
shaking his head. Then wistfully, 
“You got anything in the line of 
blank report cards?” 

But Freddy’s day finally came 
when he explained to his teacher, “| 
can‘t get my report card back. You 
gave me an ‘A’ in something and 
they’re still mailing it to relatives.” 


THE “TICK” IN ORGANIZATION 


With Penn Hall under your belt, 
so to speak, and the local leaders 
conferences in full swing across the 
State, you are probably pretty organi- 
zation-minded right now. Organiza- 
tion per se may elude definition, but 
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it really boils down to people helping 
people. This is the “tick” in any or- 
ganization, and when it ceases the 
organization clock stops. A small boy 
was trying very hard to lift a heavy 
stone. His father, happening by and 
noting the son’s failure, said to him, 
“Are you using all your strength?” 
“Yes, | am,” the boy exclaimed im- 
patiently. “No,” the father replied, 
“you are not. You haven‘t asked me 
to help.” 

Two men working as a team will 
produce more than three men work- 
ing as individuals, which proves Ges- 
talt’s Theory that the whole is equal 
to MORE THAN the sum of all the 
parts—when it comes to persons. If 
you think a husband and wife are 
simply a man and a woman—try 
breaking into a family quarrel some- 
time. 

Why organize? For the same rea- 
son you double thread when you 
sew on a button. “Deal me in” is the 
key to every organization. People 
roll up their shirtsleeves higher if 
they feel they are in the game and 
not just sitting on the sidelines. 

Organization is the instrument that 
enables people to live up to their 
highest possibilities; it is the catalyz- 
ing agent which stirs the member to 
keep on working out his purpose. It 
is the art of getting people to re- 
spond like thoroughbreds. When you 
call on a thoroughbred he gives you 
all the speed, heart, and sinew in 
him. 

Basically the thing which makes 
you willing to live and willing to 
sacrifice for your organization is a 
sense that everybody in the associa- 
tion is working together to achieve a 
better life—not just a better life for 
me, but a better life for everybody. 
Every teacher is concerned with the 
total life of the profession. 

The importance of unified member- 
ship in our local, State, and national 
associations reaches far beyond the 
economies in time and money which 
are involved. Unification has deep 
spiritual and educational conse- 
quences. It gives a sense of unity 
and wholeness which grows on one 


as he comes to realize that he is a 
part of something much greater than 
himself or his locality or his State. 

Teachers need the spiritual nour- 
ishment of a great unity. In the words 
of Wesley, “If thy heart is as my 
heart, give me thy hand.” 

Remember George Washington 
said, “A hundred thousand men com- 
ing one after another could not move 
a ton weight, but the united strength 
of fifty would transport it with 
ease.” 


OCTOBER'S LARGESS 


“October dresses in flame and gold 
Like a woman afraid of growing old.” 


Contrary to this poetic conception, 
October is very young, only the sec- 
ond month of the school year. 

October is replete with anniver- 
saries, literally loaded with largess 
for the classroom. With an accent on 
children, October would have us ob- 
serve Children’s Day, Employ the 
Handicap Week, National Newspaper 
Boy Day, and Girl Scout Week. It also 
holds up as models for youth the life 
of Edward W. Bok, Theodore Roose- 
velt, and President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 

Nowhere in our annals will you 
find a neater series of events under- 
writing the thrilling history of our 
Nation. They begin with Columbus 
and move forward with Molly Pitcher, 
the building of the White House, the 
dedication of the Statue of Liberty, 
and the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. The month also presents Wil- 
liam Penn, the founder of Pennsylva- 
nia. 

The cues to curriculum content are 
offered by October in the down-to- 
earth writings of James Whitcomb 
Riley, the observance of national let- 
ter writing week, the ever present 
word book of Noah Webster, and 
the learn-by-doing philosophy of 
John Dewey. As an extracurricular 
item you can add the social arbitra- 
tions of Emily Post. 

Perhaps the World Series and Hal- 
loween will have to vie with each 
other for the attentions and interest 
of both teachers and pupils. 
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The President Reports 


“Democracy in Action” is the phrase 
which would best characterize the plan 
used by the NEA in Portland this sum- 
mer to involve the entire assemblage in 
general discussion. The plan, similar to 
the one used at the White House Con- 
ference on Education, was to divide the 
delegates into small groups of 10 or 
12 persons, small enough to ensure 
maximum participation of each in at- 
tendance. Each group discussed exactly 
the same topics, namely: “What serv- 
ices of the NEA are most valuable to 
the membership?” and “What further 
services should this large professional 
organization make available to its 
members?” 

Following the meeting a tabulation 
was made of the findings of each group 
and the summary was presented to the 
delegate assembly. 

Several noteworthy outcomes were 
indicated. Predominant, however, was 
the realization that many members are 
unaware of the variety of the services 
which come to them by virtue of mem- 
bership. Many delegates expressed sur- 
prise when participants mentioned the 
specific assistance they had received. 
From this very honest appraisal 
emerged a new respect for our National 
Education Association. 

As your President participated in 
these group discussions, the thought 
came to mind, “What would be the 
outcome of such an attempt on the 
State level?” One can only conjecture 
a reply—and yet it would appear, too, 
that Pennsylvanians would be equally 
amazed at the variety of services avail- 
able by virtue of membership in our 
PSEA. 

Interestingly enough, one finds that 
with many, it is almost synonymous to 
think of our Association and legisla- 
tive activity in the same breath. And— 
in thinking of legislation—to further 
limit it to salary and retirement. While 
legislation is a vital area of interest of 
our Association, it is only ONE! And 
—salary and retirement are only two 
of the many areas involved in the leg- 
islative picture. Your September Jour- 
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NAL gave a comprehensive account of 
the past session’s achievements. 

Neither time nor space permits one 
to discuss all the services of the PSEA. 
Truly they are legion! To mention a 
few: 

Consultative services: A staff of ex- 
perts is available GRATIS to come and 
help in local associations. The help 
may be in the form of a “pep” talk, a 
dinner speaker, a work session with 
the executive committee, a session with 
the school board and faculty, etc. 

Executive Council members and 
State committee members are equally 
gracious in rendering services. 

Research: Any statistical data needed 
to present a true picture of education 
in Pennsylvania is available through 
this division. One needs only to ask 
for the latest data on building needs, 
movement of teachers from state to 
state, etc. Local associations ask and 
receive help in presenting salary needs 
to local school boards. 

Welfare: A very human side of our 
association is its genuine interest in its 
members as people. That interest ex- 
tends to those who formerly taught and 
are now retired. A welfare committee 
investigates and assists those in need 
of medical help or financial assistance. 

Legal: The services of a most capable 
attorney are available to members at 
all times GRATIS on professional prob- 
lems of a legal nature. 

Printed materials: Pamphlets, hand- 
books, leaflets, flyers, periodicals, etc., 
on almost any phase of our Associa- 
tion program are available to members. 
In many instances, quantities are avail- 
able on request for distribution to in- 
terested citizens as for example in Edu- 
cation Week. 

Professional: A healthy balance is in 
evidence with concern for the individ- 
ual teacher, the children, and the pro- 
fession itself. Always the thought is 
uppermost: Our Association exists in 
order to make the teacher better able 
to render to the children entrusted to 
her the very best in education. 

Professional preparation, strengthen- 
ing the teacher-education programs, se- 
lective recruitment, studying with a 


view to improving certification require- 
ments are only a few areas where PSEA 
influence is felt. 

Problems involving ethics can be re- 
ferred to an Ethics Commission that is 
making Association members more 
conscious of standards of ethics. 

Again this is but a very infinitesimal 
sampling of the services available to 
members. No attempt has been made 
to list them in order of importance. 

The conclusion seems evident: The 
hope of our profession—the status of 
our profession—is so closely aligned 
and a part of the professional organiza- 
tions that the teacher, worthy of the 
name TEACHER is PROUD to PRO- 
CLAIM membership in the great PSEA 
and the equally great NEA! 

—Lucy A. VALERO, 
President, PSEA, California 


United and Loyal 


The year ahead holds many chal- 
lenges and many opportunities for each 
of us. We are challenged by the benefits 
from our legislative program of the 
1955 session to new appreciation of 
the power and service of professional 
organizations. We have unfolded be- 
fore us as we look into the immediate 
future an ever growing realization that 
teaching and education are increasingly 
important in the life of our community, 
our State, and our Nation. 

The drama of this 106th year in the 
life of the PSEA will be more exciting 
than that of any year in its history. 
Our professional programs embrace 
every area of instruction and admin- 
istration. Our professional organiza- 
tions are at new highs of effectiveness 
for service and leadership as we join 
in the centennial observance of our 
great National Education Association. 

United, loyal, and professional—we 
begin another historic year. Because 
we have been united we are strong. 
Because we have been loyal to our local 
association, our PSEA, and our NEA 
we have inspired others to loyalty. Be- 
cause we have been professional we 
have enhanced the true meaning of 
teaching as a great profession. 

I am sure every teacher in Pennsyl- 
vania wishes to be a part of our great 
professional forward march and so as 
the first step I invite you most sincerely 
and cordially to be an active member of 
your Local Association, your PSEA, 
and your NEA for 1956-57 and the 
years that follow. 

—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 
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NEA Life Membership 


On July 31, 1956, 1698 people in 
Pennsylvania connected with education 
had become life members of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Why life 
membership in our National profes- 
sional association? Here is what a few 
say— 

“.. . to do my small part toward in- 
suring a free and more complete edu- 
cation for future Americans.”—kK. G. 

“As an individual I will leave no 
sign to show that I ever existed. As a 
life member of the NEA, I will have a 
part in a tremendous influence on the 
future of education.” —D.B.S. 

“At a recent PSEA meeting when the 
chairman asked NEA life members to 
stand, my wife who has never taught 
turned to me and asked, ‘Why aren’t 
you? Aren’t you proud to teach?’ I 
decided to show her!”—H.B. 

“Someday teaching will be the most 
respected and revered of all profes- 
sions. I want to make that day dawn 
soon.” —E.M. 

“As a life member, I will always 
know what is being accomplished and 
what is new in the field of my chosen 
profession. Even after I have retired 
from teaching, I will be able to keep 
up with what is going on in education.” 

—S.L. 

“ . . because there is really no good 
reason for not becoming a life mem- 
ber.”—A. O. 

Of course, many people said that 
they became life members because it 
was a good investment financially or 
because the NEA certainly needed a 
new building. It was surprising, how- 
ever, how many expressed sentiments 
that fitted into the ideas quoted. 

Most interesting were the reasons 
given for not becoming life members. 
Of course, there were those who gave 
lack of funds, and as usual those who 
were indifferent. But a common re- 
sponse was “No one ever asked me.” 

This is the challenge to you and me 
and all those who have joined in the 
effort to meet our life membership 
quota before the NEA Centennial Con- 
vention in Philadelphia in 1957. Make 
sure that all your associates have this 
opportunity to become an NEA Life 
Member. The question is not “Are you 
an NEA Life Member?” The question 
is, “Will you become an NEA life 
member ?” 

—Epna L. Mest, Chairman 

NEA Life Membership Committee 


The Centennial of a Great 
Profession 


“An Educated People Moves Free- 
dom Forward” will be the theme of 
the NEA Centennial to be celebrated 
from January 1, 1957, to December 
31, 1957. The Pennsylvania NEA Cen- 
tennial Committee is convinced that we 
will have in 1957 the greatest opportu- 
nity ever presented to the teaching 
profession to advance professionally. 

Pennsylvania is particularly fortu- 
nate in that the NEA was founded in 
Philadelphia in 1857 and that the NEA 
is returning to Philadelphia in 1957 to 
celebrate our professional birthday. 
The Committee feels it is very impor- 
tant for teachers to realize that this is 
the time when all members of the teach- 
ing profession will celebrate the 
achievements of one hundred years of 
great progress. 

The Pennsylvania Committee offers 
the following information and sugges- 
tions: 

1. Be sure that teachers understand 
that the $1 they are asked to contrib- 
ute was unanimously recommended by 
the delegates to the PSEA convention 
in December, 1955. We believe that 
every Pennsylvania teacher will want 
to share by means of this contribution. 
Point out that this money is to be used 
in Pennsylvania by Pennsylvania teach- 
ers. 

2. We will have a great year in 
Pennsylvania if every Local Branch 
starts now to plan an entire year of 
activities. We will plan high spots, but 
something should be happening every 
month. We are sure that many unique, 
unusual, and different kinds of activ- 
ities will be developed by the leaders in 
our Local Branches. 

3. The NEA birthday on April 4 
should be one of our greatest events. It 
is the hope of the Committee that 
every Local Branch in Pennsylvania 
will start now to plan for this great day. 

4. The NEA is prepared to give 
very extensive help. We expect to have 
an NEA stamp, a flag, a song, sug- 
gested plays, pageants, and a wealth of 
suggestions and materials. 

5. The Committee hopes that every 
opportunity will be used to include lay 
individuals and lay organizations in 
every possible way during 1957. Don’t 
hesitate to invite our critics to partici- 
pate with us. 

6. All Pennsylvania teachers will 


probably agree that the NEA conven- 
tion in Philadelphia must be the great- 
est educational convention ever held. 
Call on the Committee for help and 
please send your ideas, suggestions, and 
criticisms. 

Let’s utilize local initiative and local 
leadership to move education forward © 
in 1957.—G. BAKER THOmpsoON, Media. 
Chairman of PSEA Committee on 
NEA Centennial 


Important Dates 


The PSEA amendments to our re- 
tirement laws in the 1955 General As- 
sembly make it important that our 
members are aware of certain signifi- 
cant dates. 

Act 667 increased superannuation 
and disability retirement allowance $5 
per year for each year of service for 
those who retired prior to May 1, 1951. 

September 1, 1956, is the date this 
increase became effective. 

Act 665 reopens the system so that 
individuals who have returned to 
teaching or those who may return in 
the future can by the repayment of the 
funds withdrawn receive credit for 
such former service. This is commonly 
known as a permanent reopening of 
the system. For those presently in serv- 
ice such repayments of withdrawals 
must be made within the period from 
June 1, 1956, to June 1, 1959. 

For those returning to service here- 
after repayments must be made within 
three years after the date of re-employ- 
ment. 

Act 666 permits school employes who 
for some reason or another have school 
service which is not credited toward 
retirement to purchase such credit. 
Such purchase must be made prior to 
June 30, 1958. 

Act 413 provides full retirement 
credit for those entitled to military 
leave whether inducted into service 
during peace time or war emergency. 
Its provisions are retroactive to Febru- 
ary 1, 1955, when the former law be- 
came ineffective because the war emer- 
gency was declared at an end. 

Those who were inducted into mili- 
tary service during the interim begin- 
ning February 1, 1955, ‘should apply 
immediately to their school boards to 
secure credit for such military leave. 

Act 672 permits those who did not 
elect to become members of the 1/140 
class under the provisions of the 1949 
legislation to make such transfer with 
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the corresponding payment of the con- 
tributions required because of the en- 
trance into the new class of contrib- 
utors. Such elections and payments 
must be made before July 1, 1957. 


First Education Bulletin, 
October 15 


PSEA’s weekly publication, the Edu- 
cation Bulletin, will start its 25th year 
on October 15. This four-page leaflet 
carries professional, informational, and 
inspirational articles. 

In the coming legislative year, it will 
carry news on progress of educational 
legislation each week. In addition, as 
space permits, there are reports of 
Local Branch activities, reviews of Lo- 
cal Branch news letters, and news con- 
cerning coming and past events. 

Members of the Association may sub- 
scribe to the Bulletin when they enrol 
in the Association. The subscription 
price is $0.50 for the 30 or more issues 
which will be published during the 
1956-57 school year. 


National Teachers Day 


Friday, November 16, has been des- 
ignated National Teachers Day by the 
sponsors of American Education Week. 
This day, set aside for the first time 
this year, is a day during this annual ob- 
servance when communities are urged 
to pay special tribute to their teachers. 
The 1956 observance will be Novem- 
ber 11-17. Theme for the week will! be 
“Schools for a Strong America.” 

Among the promotional materials 
prepared at AEW headquarters to aid 
schools and community organizations 
in planning programs, exhibits, radio 
programs, window displays and similar 
activities are two new items: A place- 
mat containing A Recipe for a Good 
School for use in tearooms, cafeterias, 
hotels; and a sixteen-page booklet en- 
titled “How’s Business?” Based on 
Chamber of Commerce facts and fig- 
ures, the booklet is a graphic explana- 
tion of why good schools mean higher 
incomes, higher retail sales, higher 
standards of living. 

Requests for information or orders 
for AEW materials may be sent to 
American Education Week, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Saving Stamp Sale 
Trains in Thrift 


Andrew D. Holt, vice president of 
the University of Tennessee, new chair- 
man of the National School Savings 
Committee, inherits a thrift program 
in a healthy state of growth. In the 
school year ended May, 1956, the 
Treasury Department reported sales of 
$16,035,104 in U. S. Savings Stamps, 
up 12 per cent compared to the pre- 
ceding September-May period. Nearly 
all stamp sales are made through school 
Stamp Days, which now reach an esti- 
mated 61 million pupils. 

Accepting the post, Doctor Holt 
wrote National Director John R. Buck- 
ley of the Treasury’s Savings Bonds 
Division: “The School Savings pro- 
gram helps acquaint our growing citi- 
zens with some of the financial prob- 
lems of government. Good thrift train- 
ing will bolster the determination and 
ability of our youngsters to stand on 
their own feet, in the good tradition 
of American self-reliance.” 

Mr. Buckley says he feels that Benja- 
min Franklin, the 250th anniversary 
of whose birth is being celebrated this 
year, would have approved heartily of 
the School Savings Plan. He told the 
Magazine Publishers Association, in 
presenting the Franklin Medal to them 
for patriotic service, that one thing that 
has not changed since Poor Richard’s 
Day is the need for systematic saving 
in a well-ordered life. 


In the old days, he said, children 


were taught thrift through copybook 
maxims such as: “A penny saved is a 
penny got,” “God helps them that help 
themselves,” “’Tis hard for an empty 
bag to stand upright,” “Look before, 
or you'll find yourself behind,” or “For 
Age and Want save while you may; no 
Morning Sun lasts the whole Day.” 
These nuggets of wisdom were minted 
into enduring coin by Franklin, 
preaching what he called “frugality” 
and we call saving. 

Today, children in schools having 
Stamp Days learn by doing, buying 
savings stamps to fill an album and 
trade for an E bond, and running their 
own savings program as a practical 
exercise in arithmetic and civics. A 
child thus forms habits that will help 
him manage his money well for the 
rest of his life, not to speak of the 
benefits to his family, the community 
and the nation of widespread saving. 

By investing 50 cents a week, a 
youngster can fill an album with $18.75 
in stamps by the end of the average 
school year. Many go right on saving 
stamps through the summer, buying 
them at the post office with money 
earned on paper routes or “that major 
American industry, babysitting.” 

Around 90 million stamps are sold 
in a calendar year of late, and in 1956 
the total will likely pass 100 million, 
which makes quite a few “consumer 
impressions” both at school and at 
home, on the parents. Small fry can 
be persistent when the passion to col- 
lect is aroused. 





To American Teachers: 


It is my high privilege to greet you 
as President of the NEA in the most 
momentous year of its long history and 
of your own professional life. This is 
our centennial. We all, in'a sense, are 
a hundred years old. Each of us when- 
ever, or wherever, he joined the pro- 
fession, picked up the baton successive- 
ly handed down to him from those 
who started on the mark a century ago. 
There has been no break in the pro- 
gression. Its achievements belong es- 
pecially to no epoch and are credited 
to no one individual. They have uni- 
formly increased in scope and im- 
portance as the years went by. They 
are the accomplishments of the profes- 
sion as a whole. Every one of us can 
be proud to have had a part to play. 

It is appropriate that we hold our 
annual convention next summer in 
Philadelphia where the NEA began. 
There we will dedicate ourselves anew 
to the purposes we have steadfastly 
adhered to through ten decades, and 
re-state them in terms dictated by the 
needs of today. 

It is appropriate, also, that we meet 
in the birthplace of those freedoms 
which only an enlightened citizenry 
can attain and preserve. The theme of 
our convention is “Education Moves 
Freedom Forward.” Its programs will 
reflect the significance of the organ- 
ized profession’s first one hundred 
years. The contributions of the public 
school to a free, prosperous, and dem- 
ocratic nation will be recounted by 
speakers, portrayed with exhibits and 
pageantry, and celebrated in song. 

The observance of the NEA Centen- 
nial will be by no means confined to 
the annual convention, June 30-July 6. 
There is a place in the drama for all 
teachers. You will, of course, join in 
the nationwide birthday celebration 
April 4 when some 6,000 local asso- 
ciations will hold parties to commem- 
orate the founding of the NEA. At 
these parties and at other events cen- 
tering around the Centennial, teach- 
ers will do more than count the candles 
on the birthday cake. They will re-tell 
and appraise the achievements of 
American education for a century. 
They will relate the story of educa- 
tion in their own communities in a 
program of educational interpretation 
which will deepen the appreciation of 
citizens for their own schools and for 
the work which teachers are doing to 
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improve national and community life. 
Write to the NEA for information on 
the national program and for helpful 
suggestions in planning your own. 
The Centennial is the greatest op- 
portunity that has ever come to the 
profession to elevate its position and 
advance the interests of the schools it 
serves. The opportunity will not come 
again for a hundred years. Let’s make 
the most of it. 
—MartTua A. SHULL, President 
of the National Education 
Association 


Progress—TV Show 
to Continue 


Television pays no attention to geo- 
graphical or political lines. Stations 
serve areas, and because TV stations 
are usually in large cities and such 
cities are often on waterways which 
make natural political boundaries, 
many, many stations cover parts of 
two or even three states. Education has 
been a long time recognizing the im- 
plications of this simple fact for edu- 
cational TV—especially for those pro- 
grams designed to interpret the schools 
to the viewing public. Last summer, the 
Pennsylvania and the New Jersey Edu- 
cation Associations took a long hard 
look at this problem and the result 
was “Progress.” 

The radio-TV committees of the as- 
sociations met in Philadelphia where 
TV Station WPTZ (now WRCV-TV), 
Channel 3, had expressed interest in a 
jointly-sponsored program. They 
agreed to try a joint enterprise— 
largely experimental—which would 
pool their resources. They underwrote 
the cost to the extent of $250 per pro- 
gram—an insignificant sum in tele- 
vision, but a fabulous budget for an 
educational program. The station, 
wanting a quality program, agreed to 
contribute not only a good time spot 
but to help out with additional facili- 
ties as well. 

“Progress” staked its future on vari- 
ety, action, and movement. The pro- 
gram on teacher shortage, for example, 
brought a live stork into the studio to 
emphasize the real reason for the short- 
age; by sheer good luck, Mr. Stork 
swallowed his Adam’s apple when sal- 
aries were mentioned. 

On “Shall my son play football?” a 
young high school player permitted a 
worried mother to examine his uniform 
piece by piece, demonstrated his physi- 


cal condition in push-ups, and sub- 
mitted to a series of tests by a heart 
specialist to allay her concern over the 
“athlete’s heart” which the specialisi 
claimed is non-existent. To show the 
status of reading instruction, a group 
of reading experts in one studio dem- 
onstrated the theory of teaching read- 
ing, while the camera periodically 
swung to another studio in which a 
teacher was applying the theories to a 
classroom of pupils. 

A number of successful shows re- 
sulted from permitting people to play 
themselves, facing problems with which 
they are familiar. Without a script, 
they are able to do this with a mini- 
mum of rehearsal and with a great 
sense of reality. Three high school pu- 
pils, for example, discussed report 
cards in teen-age vernacular; a teacher 
explained to a pair of worried parents 
what a “C” in cooperation meant; and 
the parents had no problem in being 
worried. 

“Progress” has also made wide use 
of motion pictures—existing ones if 
available, and footage shot especially 
for the program where what we needed 
could not be found. 

The station was satisfied with the 
experiment. When it had a chance to 
replace “Progress” with a half-hour 
color program of the pre-Army-Navy 
football game marching, “Progress” re- 
mained on the air. Long before the 
first thirteen weeks were over, it indi- 
cated that it would like to see the show 
continued for another twenty-one 
weeks. Presumably the enthusiasm is 
partially from the fact that this partic- 
ular show ‘; produced by and serves 
the interest of the whole listening area 
of the station, rather than one small 
part of it. 


During the 1956-57 school year, 


“Progress” will be telecast over 

WRCV-TV for 36 weeks, beginning 

Saturday, October 6, at 1:00 p.m. Gen- 

eral subject areas to be interpreted on 

“Progress” during October are as fol- 

lows: 

October 6—Back to School Report 

October 13—How to Pay for New 
Schools 

October 20—Responsibilities of Your 
School Board 

October 27—How to Build a School 
(Architecture) 


Thoughts are mightier than strength of hand. 
—SOPHOCLES 
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Secondary Principals 
to Study Role 


The annual conference of the Penn- 
sylvania Branch of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals 
will be held in Harrisburg, Monday 
and Tuesday, October 29 and 30. The 
opening session on Monday morning 
will consist of four discussion groups. 

Group I will study The Secondary 
Principal’s Role in the Improvement of 
Instruction. J. Paul Shaffer of Vander- 
grift High School will be the chairman. 
Participating in the discussion will be 
Mark N. Burkhart, Carlisle Jr.-Sr. High 
School; William D. Mullin, Mt. Pleas- 
ant Township High School; Paul A. 
Swank, Shamokin Jr.-Sr. High School, 
and Harold H. Wingerd, West Chester 
Jr.-Sr. High School. 

Group II will discuss Your Retire- 
ment System and You with Joseph 
Maddocks of Altoona Senior High in 
the chair. On the panel will be A. 
Clair Moser, Associate Executive Sec- 
retary of PSEA; Kermit Stover, super- 
vising principal, Central Dauphin 
schools, and chairman of the PSEA 
Legislative Committee; Rex T. Wrye, 
secretary of the Public School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board. 

The Junior High School Manual, 
Bulletin 248, will be the topic for 
Group III, Thomas A. Jacks, Harrison- 
Morton Jr. High School, Allentown, 
chairman. The discussants will be Clay- 
ton Buell, Philadelphia public schools; 
Gordon E. Dannels, Swissvale Junior 
High School; John H. Dunn, Benjamin 
Franklin Jr. High School, Uniontown, 
and L. H. Snader, superintendent, Port 
Allegany. 

For Group IV, the topic will be Pro- 
visions for the Mentally Superior Pu- 
pil. The chairman is George H. Gilbert, 
Lower Merion Township High School, 
\rdmore, and on the panel, Earl 
McWilliams, Allderdice Junior High 
School, Pittsburgh, and Herman M. 
Wessel, Elkins Park Jr. High School. 

In the afternoon on Monday, Ray- 
mond G. McCarthy of the Yale Center 
of Alcoholic Studies will speak. His 
address will be followed by the busi- 


ness meeting of the association. At the 
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dinner meeting that evening, the Hon- 


‘orable James E. Van Zandt of the U.S. 


House of Representatives will speak. 

On Tuesday morning John C. Al- 
bohm, superintendent of York, will pre- 
sent “The Secondary Principal—The 
Right Arm of the Superintendent.” W. 
Howard Mead, Clearfield High School, 
president of the association, will intro- 
duce Charles H. Boehm, Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During November 


1. Convene Executive Committee 
2. Participate in observances of 
American Education Week, 
November 11-17. Seek appro- 
priate public notice 
3. Feature at regular meeting re- 
ports to membership of: 
a. District Convention 
b. Local Branch Leaders Con- 
ferences 
c. Classroom Teachers Confer- 
ence 
4. Acquaint delegates with their 
responsibilities of annual PSEA 
Convention, December 27-29, 
in Harrisburg 
. Keep your public relations pro- 
gram moving. Call on State 
and National Associations for 
materials and suggestions 
. Submit advance order for Past 
President’s Key on form to be 
received from PSEA Headquar- 
ters 
. Urge all members to vote on 
November 6 











Nominate: Elementary 
Principals 


The Elementary Principals Section 
of the PSEA Department of Adminis- 
tration will hold the annual business 
meeting and election of officers at the 
fall conference on Saturday, October 
27, at Buck Hill Falls. Nominations for 
officers may be made through the nom- 
inating committee or from the floor in 
accordance with the rotation set forth 
in the by-laws.—Ropert A. BEEBE, 
President, 431 Palm Street, Scranton 


Haverford High to 
Entertain PSPA 


Haverford Senior High School, Ha- 
vertown, is making its ultra-modern 
facilities available to approximately 
1,000 delegates for the annual Penn- 
sylvania School Press Association Con- 
vention, October 26-27. The theme is 
“School Press Takes a Stand on Juve- 
nile Delinquency.” 

A two-day workshop, consisting of a 

series of four meetings, is planned for 
yearbooks, magazines, and newspapers. 
With this new workshop idea, each 
delegate to the convention will remain 
with the same group for four continu- 
ous meetings. He will hear problems 
pertinent to his division and will do 
actual work which will be judged, crit- 
icized, and evaluated. 
’ Nochem S. Winnet, chairman of the 
Philadelphia Crime Prevention Associ- 
ation, will make the keynote speech. 
For the convention, the chairman is 
Gaylene Grieve. 


Southern District 
Program Revamped 


The program for the Southern Dis- 
trict Convention, scheduled at York on 
October 25, has been revamped in 
order that those in attendance can ac- 
cept an invitation from the Manufac- 
turers Association of York to be their 
guests at a luncheon and to view the 
national exhibit, “Americade.” 

“Americade” is a dramatic exposi- 
tion of America’s progress and oppor- 
tunity in the important phases of our 
American way of life. It has been 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Scroll by the Freedoms Foundation at 
Valley Forge. 

The Convention sessions at York 
will now include a morning program 
from 10:00 to 11:00 a.m. with Rena 
Craig, professor of theology, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, 
as speaker. Her topic will be “Meeting 
the Needs of Children.” 

From 11:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., the 
group will be entertained at the York 
Fair Ground. 

The closing session will be a general 
meeting from 2:30 to 4:30 p.m., with 
Corma Mowrey, past president of the 
NEA, speaking on “The Forward Look 
in Education.” Dan Skala of the PSEA 
will speak on current PSEA issues. 

Since the annual meeting of the 
Southern Convention District will be 
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held in York on October 25 and in 
Chambersburg on October 26, this 
change applies to the program at York 
only; the Chambersburg program on 
October 26 remains unaltered as re- 
ported in the September issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


Notice to All State 
Latin Departments 


You are cordially invited to become 
members of the Junior Classical 
League by remitting 25c for a mem- 
bership card or 65c for a pin to Mrs. 
Polly Jones, American Classical League, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. This 
membership per pupil entitles your 
group to attend State Convention which 
will be held this year at Big Spring 
High School, Newville, on April 27, 
1957. 

The State dues are 10c per pupil— 
payable before October 13 to: Alan 
Rankin, State Quaestor, 508 Jefferson 
Boulevard, Lincoln Park. This pay- 
ment will give your delegates to the 
State Convention the right to vote on 
any issues that may be brought up. 

The Junior Classical League is a 
State organization that is affiliated 
with National. It has for its purpose 
the handing down of the torch of 
classical civilization to the modern 
world. Pennsylvania now numbers 
2600 members. Won’t you, too, be- 
come a part of this grand classical as- 
sociation ? 

For further information consult: 
Adeline E. Reeping, State chairman, 
Latrobe High School. 


County and Rural 


Superintendents Go to Atlanta 


The eleventh national conference of 
county and rural area superintendents 
will be held in Atlanta, Georgia, Octo- 
ber 14-17. The attention of county and 
rural area superintendents of this De- 
partment of the NEA will be directed 
to “strengthening organization and 
services of county and intermediate 
school administrative units” in order to 
provide in communities increasingly 
better educational opportunities. 

Requests for hotel reservations 
should be directed to Housing Bureau, 
Superintendents’ Convention, Rhodes- 
Haverty Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


English Teachers 
Go to St. Louis 


The Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, will be the scene of the 1956 
convention of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, November 22-24. 
The convention theme is “A Man’s 
Reach Should Exceed His Grasp.” 

There will be three series of meet- 
ings, 30 groups in all, on the topics A 
Clarification of Our Goals, Exploration 
of Specific Problems Confronting Us, 
Identifying Professional Resources and 
Illustrating Professional Know-How. 
Speakers will include Harold S. Tay- 
lor, president of Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege; Hiram Haydn, American Book 
Publishers Council, and Paul Engle, 
poet and teacher. 


Shippensburg to Host 
Modern Language Teachers 
The State Teachers College, Ship- 


pensburg, will entertain the fall con- 
ference of the Pennsylvania State 
Modern Language Association on Octo- 
ber 20. Germaine L. Klaus of Carlisle 
is president. 

At the morning session, Milton 
Flower of Dickinson College will speak 
on “American Professor-Faculté des 
Lettres.” At a luncheon, delegates will 
sit at tables according to the language 
they wish to speak. 

In the afternoon, the speakers will 
be Arthur P. Coleman, president of 
Alliance College, and his wife, Marion 
Moore Coleman. Doctor Coleman’s 
topic will be “The Modern Language 
Teacher Faces the East-West Impasse” ; 
Mrs. Coleman’s, “The Projected Cul- 
tural Survey of Eastern Europe, Heroes 
and Themes.” In addition to the speak- 
ers, there will be a round table discus- 
sion on problems of language teaching. 


Social Studies in November 
November 22, 23, and 24—Thanks- 


giving vacation—the National Council 
for the Social Studies, an affiliate of 
the NEA, will hold its annual conven- 
tion in Cleveland, Ohio. William H. 
Cartwright of Duke University is 
chairman of the program committee. 
Allen Y. King, directing supervisor of 
social studies of the Cleveland schools, 
is chairman of the local arrangements 
committee. 

Among the speakers and program 
themes are: L. L. Waters of Indiana 


University discussing the St. Lawrence 
Waterway, Dean Carl Wittke of West- 
ern Reserve University speaking on 
our Democratic Heritage, and Edgar 
B. Wesley of Stanford discussing the 
centennial of the NEA. Reading prob- 
lems in the elementary and secondary 
social studies, economic education, stu- 
dent participation in school will also 
be a part of the three-day program. 


Mathematics Council Officers 


The following officers were elected 
for a term of two years at the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics held at the 
Cathedral. of Learning, University of 
Pittsburgh, on May 5: 

President, Joy E. Mahachek, State 
Teachers College, Indiana 

Vice President, Edward Bosman, 
East Stroudsburg 

Secretary, Freda Jones, Kingston 

Treasurer, Charles M. Carroll, Ann- 
ville 

Delegates-at-Large, John C. Knipp, 
University of Pittsburgh; Irene Sauser- 
man, Altoona 

State Representation of National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, H. 
M. Krall, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity; Earle F. Myers, University of 
Pittsburgh; Albert Linton, - Philadel- 
phia. 


Essay Contest 


The 1956-57 essay contest of the 
Ladies Auxiliary to the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars has as its topic, “Amer- 
ica’s Crusade for Free Men’s Rights.” 
High school students, grades 9 to 12, 
are eligible. The deadline for entries is 
March 15, 1957. 

Entry blanks may be secured from 
the Auxiliary in your community. If 
no Auxiliary is nearby, write National 
Headquarters, 406 W. 34th Street, 
Kansas City 11, Missouri. 


Navy Examination 


Applications are now available for 
the Navy’s eleventh competitive exam- 
ination for its nation-wide NROTC col- 
lege training program. The mental ex- 
amination is scheduled for December 
8 and is open to all high school seniors 
and graduates who can qualify. The 
deadline date for receipt of all applica- 
tions is November 17. 

Applications for this career program 
are available from high school princi- 
pals. 
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Executive Council 
July 5, 1956 


The 1956 Executive Council met at 
breakfast at Portland on Thursday 
morning, July 5, at 7:30 o’clock. 


ROLL CALL—Present were: A. N. 
Addleman, Merle A. Beam, Mrs. Bertha 
P. Boyd, James W. Cable, Anne G. 
Eifler, Edwin J. Flegal, David C. Guhl, 
Robert J. Haberlen, John C. Hoshauer, 
Mrs. Ada S. Kessler, M. Louise Lowe, 
Edna L. Mest, Dan V. Skala, Irwin W. 
Stunkard, Frank E. Supplee, Ralph C. 
Swan, Mrs. Kathryn W. Tyson, Lucy 
A. Valero, T. Stuart Williams. 

Absent but accounted for: W. W. 
Eshelman and H. E. Gayman. 

Mrs. Audrey S. Graham and G. 
Baker Thompson, NEA State Direc- 
tors, and A. C. Moser of Headquarters 
Staff met with the Council. 


MinuTEsS—On motion of Miss Mest, 
seconded by Mr. Supplee, the minutes 
of the May 19 meeting were approved. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—On motion of Mr. Skala, seconded by 
Mr. Beam, Council approved the em- 
ployment of Charlesetta Jean Fox and 
Angela Marie Cook, stenographers. 


LecisLation—Mr. Moser and Mr. 
Thompson reported on State and Fed- 
eral legislation. 


Congratulations—On motion of Mrs. 
Tyson, unanimously seconded, the 
Council extended congratulations to 
_Mr. Guhl on his election as president 
of the National Department of Class- 
room Teachers and pledged support 
during his year as president of the 
Department. 

Mr. Guhl expressed his sincere 
thanks to the members of Council for 
their support. 

LocaL Branco LEADERS WorKSHOP, 
Penn Hatt—Miss Eifler stressed the 
importance of presidents of Convention 
Districts meeting with their Local 
Branch leaders at Penn Hall. 

New BusINnEss 

FTA Club membership dues—On mo- 
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tion of Mr. Beam, seconded by Miss 
Lowe, Council approved the recom- 
mendation that the PSEA charge an 
annual FTA Club fee of $3 beginning 
this fall. 


Central-W estern District Constitution— 
Council gave unanimous approval to 
the constitution for the Central-West- 
ern Convention District as presented 


by Mr. Beam. 


Pittsburgh Workshop—A letter was 
presented from R. B. Marston in which 
he requested the PSEA to share in the 
cost of a workshop for the building 
representatives in Pittsburgh. On mo- 
tion of Mr. Williams, seconded by 
Mr. Supplee, Council approved par- 
ticipation by the PSEA in this work- 
shop. 


NEA Centennial—Mr. Thompson, 
chairman, PSEA Committee on NEA 
Centennial, reported the Committee 
had a meeting in Harrisburg on June 
2, at which time preliminary plans for 
State-wide observance and _ participa- 
tion were discussed. He also reported 
he had a conference with Edward G. 
Thiele, assistant to the superintendent 
of schools, Philadelphia, who has been 
designated by Allen H. Wetter to serve 
as chairman of the general planning 
committee for convention facilities. 


Next MeEEetiINc—The next meeting of 
the Council will be held on Wednesday 
afternoon, August 15, at Penn Hall, 
Chambersburg. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 9:30 the 
Council adjourned. 


—A. C. Moser, 


Associate Executive Secretary 


a.m. 


August 15, 1956 


The 1956 Executive Council met at 
Penn Hall, Chambersburg, August 15, 
at 2:00 o’clock, with Lucy A. Valero, 
President, presiding. 


RoLut CaLt—Present were: A. N. Ad- 
dleman, Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, James 
W. Cable, Anne G. Eifler, W. W. Eshel- 
man, Edwin J. Flegal, H. E. Gayman, 
Robert J. Haberlen; Mrs. Ada S. Kess- 


ler, M. Louise Lowe, Edna L. Mest, 
Dan V. Skala, Irwin W. Stunkard, 
Frank E. Supplee, Mrs. Kathryn W. 
Tyson, Lucy A. Valero, T. Stuart Wil- 
liams. 

Absent but accounted for: Merle A. 
Beam, Charles H. Boehm, David C. 
Guhl, John C. Hoshauer. 

Mrs. Audrey S. Graham and G. 
Baker Thompson, NEA State Direc- 
tors, Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 
and A. C. Moser of Headquarters Staff 
met with the Council. 


Minutes—On motion of Mr. Cable, 
seconded by Miss Mest, the minutes of 
the July 5 meeting were approved. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Miss 
Valero told of some interesting experi- 
ences on her trip to the Philippines for 


the WCOTP. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Financial—Mr. Gayman presented the 
financial report of the Association for 
the month of July. 

On motion of Mrs. Boyd, seconded 
by Mrs. Kessler, Council approved the 
sale of four shares of Capital Bank and 
Trust Company stock held in the Wel- 
fare Reserve Fund. 


Mailing Equipment—On motion of 
Doctor Addleman, seconded by Miss 
Lowe, Council approved the purchase 
of a Pitney-Bowes mailing machine. 


StaTE ConvENTION—On motion of 
Mr. Williams, seconded by Doctor 
Eshelman, Council approved for the 
1956 annual convention rules of pro- 
cedure, order of business, preparation 
of report of Executive Council, pro- 
gram and speakers, hotel reservations, 
ballots, nominations and elections com- 
mittee, social functions, and finances 
as included on the agenda. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 

Central Convention District Constitu- 
tion—On motion of Doctor Eshelman, 
seconded by Mr. Skala, Council ap- 
proved the suggested revisions in the 
constitution of the Central District. 


Hospital Insurance for Teachers—On 
motion of Doctor Addleman, seconded 
by Mr. Flegal, Council approved a 
study by Mr. Stafford, director of re- 
search, of hospital insurance for teach- 
ers. 


REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 
NEA Building Fund—Miss Mest, chair- 


man, asked cooperation of all Conven- 
tion District Presidents at fall meetings 
in promotion of the sale of life mem- 
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berships and contributions to the Fund. 


Reorganization of Public Relations 
Program—On motion of Doctor Ad- 
dleman, seconded by Mrs. Tyson, 
Council approved the recommendation 
of the subcommittee that Mr. Stafford 
make a survey of the work of the Pub- 
lic Relations Committee of each State 
Association and prepare a report for 
the information of the subcommittee. 
The subcommittee requests Mr. Staf- 
ford to work with it. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

Reconsideration of Increase in PSEA 
Membership Dues—On motion of Doc- 
tor Eshelman, seconded by Mr. Haber- 
len, Council approved for presentation 
to the 1956 House of Delegates an 
amendment to the Constitution for an 
immediate increase in dues of $5 with 
the distribution as follows: 

Amount Services Building 
1957-58 $10 $1 $4. 
1958-59 10 2 3 
1959-60 10 3 2 
1960-61 10 1 


New Business 
Mailing list for political campaign—On 
motion of Miss Eifler, seconded by 
Mrs. Boyd, Council approved publica- 
tion in the Education Bulletin of state- 
ments from candidates in lieu of sell- 
ing the mailing list. 
Amendment to PSEA _ Constitution 
from Eastern District—The Executive 
Secretary presented for the informa- 
tion of Council a proposed amendment 
to the PSEA Constitution from the 
Eastern Convention District. 

—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Local Branches 

The 1956 Committee on Local 
Branches met at PSEA Headquarters 
March 2 and 3. Chairman Harry K. 
Gerlach presided. 

The Committee, in thinking through 
plans for the Penn Hall Workshop, 
considered the recommendations made 
by the 1955 Committee and sugges- 
tions from the Executive Secretary. 

Some changes were made in the An- 
nual Report Form for both independent 
and county Local Branches. 

Mr. Gerlach appointed a subcommit- 
tee for the study of Local Branch meth- 
ods and procedures, John Urban, 
chairman, Mrs. Clara F. Lake, and 
William H. Lee. Mrs, Miltona Klinetob 
was appointed chairman of a special 
social committee for the Monday eve- 
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ning program at Penn Hall, with Mrs. 
Jessie Skala and L. W. Perkins as 
other members on the committee. 
The Committee on Local Branches 
also met on May 4 and 5 to continue 
the development of the program for 
the Penn Hall Workshop. Twenty 
people were invited to be a leadership 
team working with an orientation meet- 
ing held in Harrisburg on June 8 and 
9. 
—HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH, Secretary 


Ethics, Rights, and Competence 


The Committee on Ethics, Rights, and 
Competence, G. A. Eichler, chairman, 
met April 13-14 and May 18-19. It de- 
cided to survey representative joint 
school districts in each convention dis- 
trict to determine practices involving 
length of school day and length of 
school year in an effort to set mini- 
mum and maximum standards. A sub- 
committee drew up a suggested ques- 
tionnaire which each member of the 
Commission used to study the situation 
in one school before the May 18-19 
meeting. 

At this May meeting, the Committee 
considered a compilation on results of 
the studies members had made. It will 
revise the questionnaire to use in sur- 
veying additional schools when the new 
school term opens. 

In addition, the Commission discus- 
sed communications received by the 
chairman and the problem of payment 
of salaries when due. The chairman 
asked Mr. Murphy, chairman of the 
subcommittee on implementation of the 
Bill of Rights, to study H. B. 631 for 
possible revisions that might be ac- 
ceptable to both parties in the next 
session of the General Assembly. 

Mr. Stafford, PSEA research direc- 
tor, interpreted some statistics on 
length of school year in 156 selected 
areas in Pennsylvania. 

—Grace IJ. KaurrMan, Secretary 


Retirement Problems 


The Committee on Retirement Prob- - 


lems, Richard Moffitt, chairman, met 
on June 1 and 2 and June 18. The 
members reviewed the retirement legis- 
lation of the 1955-56 session of the 
General Assembly and studied the im- 
plications of the Social Security Acts 
and retirement. On June 1 and 2, Guy 
R. Shambach of the Central Social 
Security Office discussed details of the 
law with the Committee. 

—WituM A. Doanr, Secretary 


Public Relations 


The Committee on Public Relations, 
Jane Walker, chairman, met April 
20-21, May 25-26, and July 27-28. The 
Committee adopted its objectives for 
the public relations work of the As- 
sociation in 1956 and two projects. 

The Committee will sponsor the first 
State-wide Workshop for Local Branch 
public relations chairmen at the Nittany 
Lion Inn, State College, September 21- 
22. The second project is to show the 
work of the PSEA and its Head- 
quarters Staff. 

At its meetings this year, subcom- 
mittees have devoted their time to work 
on these two projects. 

Miss Walker represented the Com- 
mittee at the seminar on public rela- 
tions of the National School Public Re- 
lations Association in San Francisco in 
July. 

The Committee held its fifth meet- 
ing on August 17 and 18 to complete 
its plans for the PR Workshop at 
State College. 

—Dororny E. Harpster, Secretary 


Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


At its April 6-7 and June 8-9 meet- 
ings, the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards 
planned the annual State-wide TEPS 
Conference, scheduled for November 30 
and December 1. Clara E. Cockerille, 
chairman, presided while the Commit- 
tee discussed: (1) scholarships for 
worthy candidates of the teaching pro- 
fession; (2) clarification of the func- 
tion and specification of requirements 
for the preparation of the supervisor; 
(3) a research project on graduate 
study programs. 

—EuceneE P. Bertin, Secretary 


Professional Planning 


The Professional Planning Committee 
met on April 7 and April 28. In the ab- 
sence of Charles M. Long, chairman, 
George W. Hoffman presided. The 
Committee will refine the community 
evaluation scale for schools on which 
it had worked during the year 1955. 
These statements are to be put into 
the form of questions with a three- 
point scale as an evaluation check list 
before the printing. 

Another subcommittee listed accom- 
plishments of the PSEA under the title 
“All This and More.” 

—GERTRUDE M. Devon, Secretary 
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Teacher Welfare 


The Committee on Teacher Welfare 
met April 28, Walter R. Douthett. 
chairman, presiding. It received re- 
ports on statistical data re welfare 
beneficiaries, the Welfare Reserve 
Fund, and approved a welfare budget 
for 1956-57 to submit to the Executive 
Council. It considered nine cases, mak- 
ing grants in some of these and con- 
tinuing study in others. 

It also recommended that the present 
application form be studied with a 
view to revision. 

—Harvey E. Gayman, 
Executive Secretary 


Professional Activities in 
Teacher Education Institutions 


The Committee on Professional Ac- 
tivities in Teacher Education Institu- 
tions, Kenneth D. Frantz, chairman, 
met in Chambersburg on August 15. 
Mrs. Gladys P. Cannon and Clara E. 
Cockerille reported the highlights of 
the NAFTA Conference at Parkland, 
Washington, June 25-26. 

The Committee planned conferences 
for chapter and club sponsors. 

It approved the name of Student 
Education Association of Pennsylvania 
for college chapters of PFTA. 

—Raymonp C. WEssTER, Secretary 


More Pennsylvanians 


Teach Abroad 


In addition to the three Pennsy]l- 
vania teachers who went to the United 
Kingdom to teach this year, as an- 
nounced in the September. issue of 
the JourNAL, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation has released names of a number 
of other Pennsylvania teachers who are 
going to foreign countries this school 
year. 

Teaching in Greece will be Charles 
Hasenecz, Washington Junior High 
School, Bethlehem; Elizabeth John- 
ston, State Teachers College, Cali- 
fornia; Lemonia V. Moraitis, West 
Deer High School, Cheswick, and 
Nancy Ellen Buckles, Philadelphia. 

Vera F. Kwochka of Delhaas High 
School, Bristol, will teach in Japan. 

Mrs. Muriel S. Clark, Springside 
school, Philadelphia, will teach in 
Syria. 


‘Tis the taught already that profits by 
teaching. —R. BROWNING 
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New Books 





Pustic Epucation 1n America. A First 
Course. George R. Cressman, State 
Teachers College, West Chester, and 
Harold W. Benda. 494 pp. Illus. Apple- 


ton-Century-Crofts 


The authors feel that it is important to 
create the proper attitudes in a prospective 
teacher. In their book, they open doors to a 
new and large field of information and lay 
the ground for the creation of these atti- 
tudes. In the presentation of their material, 
they present both sides of issues. A section 
in their volume describes education in Can- 
ada and Mexico. Exercises and projects will 
stimulate activity and objective analysis on 
the part of the student. Each chapter is 
faced with a brief preview which will give 
the student in statement, not outline, form a 
look at what is to come. The text notes the 
great importance of various types of audio- 
visual aids. The authors stress the signifi- 
cance of first-hand contacts with schools and 
children. Observations and visits to schools 
of all types are most desirable and many sug- 
gestions are made to this end. 


CuiLtp DEVELOPMENT. Elizabeth B. Hurlock, 
University of Pennsylvania. 720 pp. Illus. 
McGraw-Hill. $6 


Almost completely rewritten, this third 
edition reports on a number of studies in 
different areas of development and formu- 
lates generalized principles based on evi- 
dence from such studies. All tables are re- 
placed by graphs and all the old pictures by 
ones from the Text-Films correlated with the 
book. The bibliography has been nearly 
doubled in size. 


OrcANIzING READING PROGRAMS IN THE 
Scuoots. A Report of the Eleventh Annual 
Conference on Reading, University of 
Pittsburgh. Compiled and Edited by Don- 
ald L. Cleland and Josephine Tronsberg. 
The Boxwood Press, Pittsburgh 13. $1.50 


This book contains the lectures given at 
the Eleventh Conference and Course on 
Reading at the University in 1955. These dis- 
cussions include factors to be considered in 
organizing a reading program and the organ- 
ization of reading programs in the various 
grades and in the various subject fields. 


SoctaL EpucATION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
H. J. Otto. 506 pp. Illus. Rinehart and 
Company, 232 Madison Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. $5.50 


This book is for upper-class college stu- 
dents and laymen as well as teachers, admin- 
istrators, and supervisors. The first nine 
chapters provide an overview of current 
practices in good schools. The next chapters 
are problem oriented and are designed to 
give a look behind the scenes for those who 
are equipped to dig deeply into the problems 
and issues which confront leaders in curric- 
ulum revision and the general improvement 
of teaching. 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP AND THE ELEMEN- 
TARY ScHoot Principat. C. R. Spain, 
H. D. Drummond, and J. I. Goodlad. 382 
pp. Illus. Rinehart. $4.50 


The leadership role of the elementary 
school principal is the unifying theme of this 
book. Discussed are the nature of educational 
leadership, the legal and ethical aspects of 
the principalship, and program development 
in the elementary school. 


READING IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT. W. H. Bur- 
ton, Clara Belle Baker, and Grace K. 
Kemp, Thaddeus Stevens Public School, 
Philadelphia. 624 pp. Illus. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$7.47 


Reading instruction in this text covers 
both silent and oral reading, readiness as an 
approach to learning, vocabulary develop- 
ment, word-attack methods, the use of free 
reading for the extension of experience, the 
evaluation and diagnosis of differences and 
needs. There are many illustrations, includ- 
ing photographs of relevant school activities 
and reproductions of charts and tests. 


TRAINING THE BACKWARD CHILD. Herta 
Loewy. 166 pp. Philosophical Library. 
$3.75 


The author emphasizes the importance of 
attending to physical defects before proceed- 
ing to mental ones and repeatedly states the 
necessity for working in cooperation with 
the doctor. The inadvisability of giving nor- 
mal lessons is stressed, and tested methods 
of teaching by means of games and stories, 
music, and mime are described. In the last 
section, she gives various case histories. 


CHoraL MusIctANsHip Series. Book 1. So- 
prano and Alto. H. R. Wilson. 64 pp. 
Silver Burdett. $0.84 


The first book of a new series for second- 
ary schools designed to promote an under- 
standing of fine music and skill in music 
reading. The book contains a wide variety of 
choral numbers suitable for complete musical 
programs or as separate selections. Accom- 
panying record, $4.95, net. 


ToWARD A RECONSTRUCTED PHILOSOPHY OF 
EpucaTion. Theodore Brameld. 431 pp. 
Dryden Press. $4.50 


Doctor Brameld quotes Hollis L. Caswell, 
president, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, as saying, “It may be that the or- 
ganized progressive-education movement has 
served its day of usefulness.” But he believes 
that American education has retreated from 
the promising stage of development which 
progressive education helped so much to at- 
tain. In his book he questions whether the 
present situation is at all permanent. He 
discusses it under the following parts: The 
Need for a Reconstructed Philosophy of 
Education, Philosophic Beliefs, Educational 
Beliefs, and Epilogue, subtitled Reconstruc- 
tionism and Its Critics: A Dialogue. 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 


Lustrous, stain-proof finishes for today’s furniture 


Much of the very newest furniture owes its rich beauty to the lovely wood grain 
brought out by modern finishing processes. Solvents derived from oil by Esso Research 
are used in applying these new finishes which are remarkably resistant to fruit juices, 
hot liquids, alcohol and wear. Improving varnishes, paints and other finishes 

for your home is one more way ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 
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Story or Nations. 1956 Edition. L. B. 
Rogers, Fay Adams, and Walker Brown. 
752 pp. Illus. Henry Holt. $4.88 


This 1956 edition is designed to update 
the text in recent national development and 
international relations. In addition to the 
book, the following are provided: a work- 
book, tests with keys, and a teacher’s manual. 


Our Reapine HeriTace: Expiorine Lirz, 9th 
Grade, 656 pp., $3.88. OURSELVES AND 
Oruers, 10th Grade, 704 pp., $3.96. Tus 
Is America, 1lth Grade, 768 pp., $4.16. 
ENGLAND AND THE Wor Lp, 12th Grade, 768 
pp., $4.40. Illus. H. H. Wagenheim, D. G. 
Kobler, Matthew Dolkey, and Elizabeth V. 
Brattig.. Henry Holt 
This series features literature for many 

kinds of readers and is adjustable for vary- 

ing procedures and emphasis. The ninth 
grade book deals with the interests of this 
student group. The tenth grade book chal- 
lenges thinking and contributes to the stu- 
dent’s growth as a member of society. In the 
eleventh grade book, there is literature of 

America which interprets the ideas and 

ideals of our country. The twelfth grade 

book features the great literature of England 
and the world. 


THE Wortp Arounp Us. Zoe A. Thralls, 
University of Pittsburgh. 480 pp. Illus. 
Harcourt, Brace. $4.20 
For junior high school courses in world 

geography. The organization is around cli- 

mate or total natural environment. The read- 


ing text and photographs are integrated and 
a cumulative map-study program is a feature 
at the beginning of each chapter. A teacher’s 
manual will be ready for September. 


Music FROM SHoreE TO Snore. J. A. Leeder 
and W. S. Haynie. 224 pp. Silver Burdett. 
Cloth, $2.92; paper bound, $2.20 
A variety of folk songs, songs for holidays, 

and favorites from the operas for general 
music classes in secondary schools. Included 
are simply arranged choruses from the works 
of classic and modern composers. A special 
feature is the inclusion of two dramatic 
choral sequences for assembly or radio per- 
formance. 


I Like tHE Country and I Like THE Ciry. 
Pupils’ Books for Grade 1. Music THROUGH 
THE Day. Teacher’s Book for Grade 1. 
Mursell, Tipton, Landeck, Nordholm, Free- 
burg, and Watson. Silver Burdett. Pupils’ 
Books, each, 48 pp., $1.20; Teacher’s 
Book, 160 pp., $3.48 
The pupils’ books of this elementary school 

music series are song-story-picture books. 

They relate music to the daily life of chil- 

dren through songs arranged in story se- 

quence. In the teacher’s book are complete 
working tools. It includes piano accompani- 
ments, chord designations for autoharp ac- 
companiments for nearly every song, and 
commentaries to help teacher and _ pupil 
make the most of each selection. The musical 
content, including many American and Brit- 
ish folksongs, excels in quality and variety. 
Colorful illustrations in all three books. Rec- 
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“HELP! 


-.* Now—no more reader boredom. No 






= more struggle to hold children’s read- 


5 be ing interest! 

Use books specially created to lighten 
your classroom load: For beginning 
readers—"l Want To Be” books and 
“True Book” 


“You” 


For 
book 


the famous series. 


® older — children—the 

Se group. 
mine a: a ° 

« These colorful books feature con- 

yet trolled vocabularies, with subjects ap- 

“  pealing to every interest. Story con- 

a tinuity gives children the impulse to 

“read through.” And (for economy) 


long-lasting, reinforced bindings. 


Plan help for yourself—NOW. Write | 


* for our complete catalog. 


Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 
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32 pages, 8x 11. 
Illustrations, Charts, Maps. 
For 5th to 9th 
Grades. 


CLASS QUANTITIES 
sieme WRITE. seems 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPT. 
FIRESTONE, AKRON ‘17, OHIO 









TEACHER'S MANUAL INCLUDED 





Improve your reading program with the 
READING ESSENTIALS SERIES 


by Leavell, 
Hannum, Sharp 
and 
Davis 


for grades 1-6 


Provides for 
a systematic 
development 
of essential 
reading 
skills 


Write for free information 


THE STECK COMPANY 
Publishers 





Dept. G-2 Austin, Texas 





ords are available to accompany the first- 
grade books. 


ALASKA AND Hawatt. Juliet Morgan and E. L. 
Keithahn. 322 pp. Illus. Macmillan 


This book of a series of geography readers 
tells about work and play in two large and 
other smaller possessions of the United States 
that touch or lie in the Pacific Ocean. The 
pictures and maps help the reader to see 
these lands and their people. , 


Speak Up! H. M. Adams and T. C. Pollock. 
464 pp. Illus. Macmillan 


“Speak Up!” shows the relationship of 
reading, writing, and listening to effective 
speech. The approach is from the angle the 
student is likely to use in any walk of life. 
Many examples of prose and poetry provide 
practice material and illustrations. Each 
chapter is complete in itself with exercises 
and activities supplied after each independ- 
ent part within the chapter. 


HicH ScHoot PERSONNEL Work Topay. 
Jane Warters. Second Edition. 368 pp. 
McGraw-Hill. $4.75 


Utilizing the findings from recent research, 
the author has rewritten and brought her 
book up-to-date. It covers the conditions 
which create a need for school programs in 
student personnel work, the important prin- 
ciples from sociology, psychology, and other 
related areas, the basic principles and tech- 
niques of student personnel work, the best 
practices, the current trends, and the needs 
for improvement. 


A History or AMERICAN Epucation. H. G. 
Good. 582 pp. Illus. Macmillan. $6 


The problems facing us rather than those 
which have been solved receive the greater 
share of attention in this book. The author 
believes that American education has: been 
brought down from the clouds to deal with 
the needs of the office, farm, mart, shop, 
and home. But he also believes that the 
problems of philosophy, government, and 
pure science must be studied. His book 
teaches that progress comes from the wise 
and skillful use of what we have. 








Send for free 8 page brochure showing 
highlights from our extensive crafts line. 
Factory to you prices. 


S. & S$. LEATHER CO., INC. 
COLCHESTER 55, CONN. 


















FREE ON REQUEST 


Before you buy any books for your school 
library, send for our graded catalogs: 
“Books for Young People” (Elementary) 
and “Books for Junior and Senior High 
Schools” — both with subject indices. 

-J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Box X-56 
SCHOOL-LIBRARY DEPT. PHILADELPHIA 5,- PA. 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin 
Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, Signs, 
Displays, etc. Available in nine popular sizes, nine 
standard colors and also the uncolored letters. Write 
for samples, brochure and pi:‘<es. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 
185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, California 
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Framework of Economy 





Top photo shows the concrete frame and floor used in the 
Donegal High Schoo! (see photo below). Small photo shows 
the cafeteria which features painted concrete masonry walls. 
Architects, Engineers, Buchart Engineering Corp., York, Pa. 


General Contractor, Henry Wohlsen’s Sons, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Use of reinforced concrete frame and floors, as well as modular 
design, were major factors contributing toward construction of 
the fine, new Donegal High School at a price of 68 cents per 
cubic foot—or $1,544 per pupil. _ 

The school is an extremely attractive structure. It provides 
complete facilities for a well-balanced secondary instructional 
program as well as for administrative, health and extra-curricular 
activities including athletics and community affairs. 

The economies of reinforced concrete construction are evident 
in more than initial costs. The school now has completed its 
second year of operation. Heating costs have been below 
estimates. Insurance rates are most favorable. Maintenance costs 
have been low. And all of these extra economies will continue 
throughout the long life of the structure. 

In addition, the concrete school is fire- and blast-resistant— 
adding to the peace of mind of parents and teachers. 

Other school districts and school authorities are finding the 
advantages of concrete construction to their liking. Not only 
does maximum use of concrete and concrete products result in 
low initial costs, it results in greater fire-safety, longer building 
life and lower annual costs year after year. 

It will pay you to investigate the economies of concrete. Write 
for free booklet on concrete school construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete 
through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Men of quality is our chief concern. It is very important to 


our business to see that schools can purchase with con- 
fidence items of best design and most durable at eco- 
nomical prices. Use our catalog with the assurance that 
we have looked after your interests in this behalf. 


KURTZ BROS. 


CLEARFIELD, PA.. @ 


Pennsylvania's Leading School Supply House 





PITTSBURGH 21, PA. 











WHAT DO THESE FACTS 


MEAN TO YOU— 


® Accidents cause 10,000,000 injuries each year. 
®@ Accidents are 133 times more frequent than fire. 


© Chances of being disabled by sickness are five times greater than 
being disabled by accident. 


@ Daily, 4,000,000 people are too ill to work. 


© Chances are four out of five that you will be sick in the next 12 
months. 


Let us help you! Write us today for full details about a group insurance program 
for your teachers 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 


906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2 


—A Leader In Teacher Group Insurance— 


720 Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22 














USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. B—307 N. Michigan Ave. school year of 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1956-57 only 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired where 
more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


So. . 36: 37 «8° "S39 940° 45 4 2920) a 28 28 


Available in 
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“Yours...for the asking 


Just take a look at the materials offered 
especially for you by advertisers in this issue. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


45. 


20. 


22. 


25. 


28. 


29. 


DescripTIVE OrDER Form for new slide- 
films on railroad transportation avail- 
able free as a permanent gift to schools. 
(Association of American Railroads) 
MILITARY GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY 
ScuHoots, a teacher military orientation 
reference booklet. (U.S. Army) 


Heitpinc YoutH Face THE Facts oF 
Miuitary LirE, a teacher pamphlet on 
the need for military orientation. (U.S. 
Army) 

FULL-COLOR BROCHURE showing new 
Classmate line of modern classroom fur- 
niture, in Diploma Blue and Classday 
Coral. (American Seating Co.) 


Grapep Catatoc of children’s books and 
Classified Catalog of books for high 
school libraries. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


TAPESTRY OF KNOWLEDGE, a chart show- 
ing the five broad areas of Man’s knowl- 
edge divided into 30 educational themes 
with up to sixteen areas each suggested 
for unit study; contained in 20-page 
brochure telling about the new eighteen- 
volume reference set, “Our Wonderful 
World.” (Spencer Press, Inc.) 


THE GENIE StTorY, a sixteen-page full- 
color book in which a Genie shows a 
school boy the part that coal plays in 
our daily lives. One copy to a teacher. 
Class quantity may be ordered after ex- 
amination. (National Coal Association) 


. THe Story oF Russer, 32-page booklet, 


well-illustrated, charts and maps. Avail- 
able in classroom quantities for grades 
5-9. Teacher’s manual also included. 
(Firestone) 


. SAMPLE OF VINTEX DISH CLOTH with de- 


tails of a money-making plan which 
school clubs have used for many years. 
(Vine Associates) 

CaTaLoc of books pre-planned to blend 
information with enjoyment in the de- 
velopment of reading skills. Grade in- 
terest level and grade reading level in- 
dicated for each book. Graded vocabu- 
laries, proper type size, color artwork, 
cloth bindings (reinforced). (Childrens 
Press) 

SAMPLES with brochure and pieces on 
cardboard cut out letters for use on 
bulletin boards, exhibits, and posters. 
(The Redikut Letter Company) 
HicHways To History. A new wall 
mural eight feet wide, in full color, of 
ten historically famous places in Ameri- 
ca. Includes an eight-page lesson topic. 
If additional lesson topics are desired, 
jot down the number you need—not 
more than fifteen to a classroom, please. 
(Greyhound Lines) 

WorkKTEXxT CATALOG, 80-page catalog. 
Lists worktext, workbooks, teaching aids, 
texts, readers, and library books in the 
fields of mathematics, science, music, 
tests, reading, history, health, shopwork, 
and many others. (The Steck Company) 
CatTaLoc of Educational Dance Records 
for kindergarten and elementary grades. 
Folk songs and singing games also 
listed. (Russell Records) 
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FREE teaching aids on coal 


Designed to give the student a better understanding of the importance of 





bituminous coal, these booklets, charts and films are available to teachers 


free of charge. Send for specimen copies and feel free to write the Associ- 


ation for any information not covered here. 


BOOKS 

1. "The Genie Story”—for intermediate grades—tells in 
colorful cartoon strip form how a boy is shown the 
wonders of coal. 


ad 


"Class Report’”—for intermediate grades—planned as a 
series of typical pupil reports about coal and its use 
in everyday life. Color illustrations. 


3. "The Bituminous Coal Story’—for upper grades—tells 
about coal’s origin, history, production, uses. Illus- 
trated in color. 


4. “The Beginnings of Coal”— illustrated description of the 
geological formation of coal. 


5. “Coal’—a colorful 12-page booklet for teachers, 
reprinted from World Book Encyclopedia. 


CHARTS, MAPS, FILMS 

6. “Map of Coal Areas in the United States"—a 9” x 16” 
color map of coal areas and a listing of our nation’s 
coal reserves and annual production. 





INDICATE PIECES DESIRED 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


OCTOBER, 1956 
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“Cutaway View of an Underground Mine’’—a 12” x 18” 
chart in three colors—shows the workings of an 
underground mine with descriptions of modern min- 
ing machinery. 


"A Miracle of Modern Chemistry’”’—a color chart show- 
ing many important chemical derivatives and products 
of bituminous coal. 


Information is also available on 16-mm educational 
documentary films and film strips on the coal industry. 
Color and black & white. 


—— — — 





Educational Section, National Coal Association 6108 | 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Gentlemen: Please send items I have checked: 


O “The Genie Story” 0 ‘‘Map of Coal Areas’’ 

O “Class Report” 0 “Cutaway View of Mine” 

0 “Bituminous Coal Story” 0 “Miracle of Modern Chemistry” 
0 “Beginnings of Coal’ O Information on available films 
GO “Coal” 
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Books Received 


Aladdin Books, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, 
Re Re 
Anpy Jackson. Long Journey to the White 
House. American Heritage Series. Polly 
Angell. $1.75 
Mark Twatn. American Heritage Series. 
Blaise Lane. $1.75 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 32nd 

St., New York 1, N.Y.: 

Rupiments oF Music. A Detailed Study in 
Music Essentials. Jeannette Cass. $3.75 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chi- 

cago 16, Ill.: 

HeattHy Days. Health Action Series. 
Charlotte E. Wilcox and William Bolton 

Let’s Learn How. Let’s Know Now. 
Science and Conservation. S. A. Thorn 
and C. D. Duncan 

Columbia University Press, N. Y.C.: 

THe Necro PorentiAt. Eli Ginzberg, As- 
sisted by J. K. Anderson, D. W. Bray, 
and R. W. Smuts. $3 

PosITIONS IN THE FIELD OF READING. Kath- 
ryn Imogene Dever. $4.25 

Davis Press, Inc., Printers Building, Worces- 
ter 8, Mass.: 

Murats For Scuoots. Sharing Creative 
Experiences. Arne W. Randall. $5.95 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N.Y.: 


Best Sports Stories, 1956, with the Year’s 


Best Sports Photographs. Edited by I. T. 
Marsh and Edward Ehre. $3.75 


Globe Book Co., 175 Fifth Ave., New York 

10, N.Y.: 

Four Biocrapuies. Edited and Abridged 
by Jay E. Greene. The Autobiography of 
Benjamin Franklin; The First Woman 
Doctor: Elizabeth Blackwell; From Im- 
migrant to Inventor: Michael Pupin; 
The Story of Will Rogers. $3 

Great ApventureEs. F. H. Law. $2.40 


Grosset & Dunlap, Publishers, 1107 Broad- 

way, New York 10, N.Y.: 

TEACHING JOHNNY TO Reap. A Practical 
Way to Develop Your Child’s Reading 
Ability, based on The Phonics Method. 
Rudolf Flesch. $1.50 

Your CuHitp Can Learn TO Reap. A 
Simplified Way to Teach Your Child to 
Read by the Combined Sight and 
Phonics Method. Margaret McEathron. 
$1.50 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison 

Ave., New York 17, N.Y.: 


PATTERNS OF ENGLISH. Teacher’s Edition. 
Paul Roberts. $3.25 


D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 

Boston 16, Mass.: 

ARITHMETIC AT WorK. Book 1. $2.80. 
ARITHMETIC IN LiFe. Book 2. $3. Essen- 
tial Mathematics Series. H. F. Fehr and 
Veryl Schult 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N.Y.: 
STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY 


Scuoots. Third Edition. Bridges the Gay 
between Discussions of Theory and Prac- 
tical Classroom Situations. Raleigh 
Schorling and H. T. Batchelder. $5 


Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 
NoXs 
Basic TecHnicaL Drawinc. H. C. Spencer 


Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., 

New York 16, N.Y.: 

BEETHOVEN ENCYCLOPEDIA. Paul Nettl. $6 
ConcisE DICTIONARY OF THE AMERICAN 
Lancuace. Arthur Waldhorn. $4.50 
Concise DIcTIONARY OF ENGLISH SLANG. 

William Freeman. $3.75 

A Dictionary oF AMERICAN SYNONYMS. 
Homer Hogan. $6 

Dictionary oF Latin LITERATURE. James 
Mantinband. $7.50 

DICTIONARY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. Max- 
im Newmark. $7.50 

Man—His Life, His Education, His Hap- 
piness. A. da Silva Mello. $6 

THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHIL- 
DREN. Leslie Housden. $7.50 

Sports Inyurtes MANuAL. For the non- 
medically qualified Trainer and Coach. 
D. F. Featherstone. $6 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 

York 17, N.Y.: 

FunctionaL MatuHematics. Book 4. W. A. 
Gager, L. J. Bowman, C. N. Shuster, 
and F. W. Kokomoor. $3.40 

F orld Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, N.Y.: 

Piane Geometry. R. R. Smith and J. F. 

Ulrich 
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BAKER ° 


FOR THE PUPIL 


growth. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


cepts and techniques. 


J. A. Garrison 
1027 N. College St. 
Carlisle, Penn. 





MADDUX ° 


Designed for Grades One through Six 


...a Challenge to his curiosity. 

A complete, balanced science program, 
articulated from grade to grade, alive and * 
fun to read. Rich variety of functional full- 
color illustrations, stimulating questions, 
and provocative situations. Professionally 
controlled vocabulary for easy reading 


. a science series designed for teaching 
ease. Complete teachers manual for each 
book. Distinctive organization, insuring 
planned gradual development of con- 


Charles W. Jennings 
60 Prospect Street 
Attica, New York 


Rand M¢ Nally brings to your attention .. . 
A Dynamic New Child Progress Program for Elementary Science 





WARRIN 


























Rand MCNally & Company .- P.0. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Illinois 


Remember .. . the Rand MSNally Representative in your area is a trained professional map and globe consultant, 


Robert R. Pennington 
P. O. Box 725 


Seeeeceeeeeeeeeseo ove SUVS 
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Binghamton, New York 





Marshall P. Smith 
Box 160, R. D. 2 
Farmingdale, N. J. 
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NEW POSITIONS 


PauL R. SLATER, superintendent of 
Brentwood schools, Allegheny County, 
has accepted a similar position at 
Haverford Township near Philadel- 
phia. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Clarion, 
has announced the appointment of the 
following new faculty members: 
Ernest W. JoHNSON, JR., instructor in 
the education department and assist- 
ant football coach and head baseball 
mentor; DANA STILL, English; LESTER 
D. Moopy, professor of English; WiL- 
LIAM H. OLson, speech; Mrs. MILDRED 
D. Sanpoz, science; GALEN OBER, 
assistant professor, physical science; 
CARL CALDWELL, remedial reading, 
dramatics, speech, English, and French. 


ArtHuR R. SHoop, Jr., of Hum- 
melstown, former principal of Central 
Dauphin Senior High School, has been 
sworn into office as an assistant super- 
intendent of Dauphin County schools. 


Lr. Gen. WILLARD S. PAUL has been 
named president of Gettysburg College. 
General Paul served as President 
Eisenhower’s chief of personnel during 
World War II. He assumed his new 
duties on August 1. 





LAWRENCE L. PELLETIER, former | 


professor of government at Bowdoin 
College, was inaugurated in May as 
the sixteenth president of Allegheny 
College. 


W. Henry BEICGHLEA is the new 
supervising principal of Sewickley 
Borough schools. Doctor Beighlea re- 
places Harold S. Irons, who resigned 
because of illness. 


WittiaM E. Arnoxp, professor of 


education at the University of Penn- | 
sylvania, was appointed dean of the | 


School of Education in April. Doctor 
Arnold succeeds E. Duncan Grizzell, 
who asked to be relieved of his duties 
as dean in June after 34 years of serv- 
ice to the University. 


Joun C. Woomer of New Bloomfield | 
is the new high school principal of the | 


Perry Joint School System. He re- 
placed Joun R. WEIGLE who resigned 
to accept a post as supervising prin- 
cipal of the Greenwood Joint schools of 
Millerstown and Liverpool. 
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FREDERICK DEW. Boxtman, Jr., of 
Jamestown, New York, was elected 
president of Franklin and Marshall 
College in August. He succeeds Wil- 
liam W. Hall, resigned. 


Rosert G. BERNREUTER, professor 
of psychology and former director of 
the Psychology Clinic at Pennsylvania 
State University, has been named direc- 
tor of the Division of Counseling, just 
established at the University. 


Jay W. Soap, teacher at Edison 
Junior High School, Harrisburg, for 
20 years, has accepted a position in 
the Abington school system. 








NEW HOR'!ZONS IN TEACHING 


Hoping this 
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Here is teaching devise in measurement 


proves interesting and helpful 
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Mr. Struna and ruler he invented 


and fractions for elementary school grades. 


This out-sized or giant ruler has 
moveable segments. These seg- 
ments can be shifted to show 
graphically therelations between 
inches and parts of 
inches — 2 halves, 4 
quarters, 8 eighths, 





First of these rulers were tested this year 
in Lima, Ohio 5th and 6th grades. Used 
only 15 minutes a day for 4 days, the 
results were reported “astounding.”’ The 
same enthusiasm was experienced when 
demonstrated at Lima 
Mathematics Work Shop. 


The mathematical 
mind behind the giant 


16 sixteenths and 
one whole. All to- 
gether it is the du- 
plication of 5 inches 
of ruler. 


By sliding these var- 
ious segments into dif- 
ferent groupings, pupils 
can see very clearly how 
an inch is the same as 
4 quarters of an inch or 
2 quarters and a half. 


Class easily grasps the graphic fact 
that these are all the same measure- 
ment. For, this device makes it plain 
that an inch contains halves, quarters, 
eighths and sixteenths and almost any 
other combination of measurements. 












IF INTERESTED 


This new, unusual ruler as 
described has been put 
into production. A limited 
quantity may be bought 
as the Strunaform Ruler. 
Just write Saturn Co., 
1545 Crayton Avenue, 
lima, Ohio. 


A 








ruler is William F. Struna, 
instructor at South Jun- 
ior High School, Lima, 
Ohio. Seven years ago 
when mechanical draw- 
ing was introduced into 
Lima’s 7th grades and 
Mr. Struna was chosen 
to teach the subject, he 
found it quite noticeable 
that pupils couldn’t 
measure—‘‘at least not 


. | the way they should.” 


That got him thinking how he could 
help pupils learn measurement and frac- 
tions earlier and better. As they are 
taught in 5th and 6th grades—Mr. Struna 
designed his ruler for these grades. 


A Delicious Little Refresher!” 
The light, bright flavor of tasty Wrigley’s Spearmint 


satisfies for a bit of sweet yet isn’t rich or filling. Gives 
you a little lift and the smooth, pleasant 





chewing helps ease tension. Try it tonight. 
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BEATRICE ENGLEHART, former teach- 
er in Bloomsburg elementary schools 
and for the past two years a teacher 
in the primary department of Abing- 
ton Township schools, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of elemen- 
tary education at the State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg. 


Pau H. Conner has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of Potter County 
schools. Mr. Conner will serve out the 
remainder of the term of A. P. Akeley 
who resigned effective July 2. He has 
been assistant county superintendent 
since 1918. 


Tuomas J. JenKins of Levittown 
has been selected to be principal of the 
Central Dauphin Senior High School, 
Harrisburg. Kermit M. Stover is su- 
pervising principal of the Central 
Dauphin schools. 


FREDERICK R. CyPHERT, Junior High 
School curriculum coordinator in the 
Penn Township, Allegheny County, 
schools for the past six years, resigned 
to accept a position as assistant pro- 
fessor of education at Ball State Teach- 
ers College in Muncie, Indiana. 


GERTRUDE L. TURNER, who retired a 
few years ago as English instructor at 
Abington Senior High School, has ac- 
cepted a position to teach journalism 
and remedial English at Harcum 
Junior College, Bryn Mawr. To accept 
this position, Miss Turner resigned as 
house director and instructor in reme- 
dial English at Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege. 


Investors (from page 61) 

The idea of investments is intriguing. 
Ten dollars a month is not a costly rate 
of investment, yet the total increases 
surprisingly over the years. You can 
buy more on your own account if you 
desire. Perhaps most important of all, 
each member gets a chance to investi- 
gate an industry, pick the leading com- 
panies, study their records, and evalu- 
ate their futures. This country counts 
on the free-enterprise system to keep 
its standard of living high and to per- 
mit at the same time maximum free- 
dom of thought and action. Any device 
as pleasant as a well-run investment 
club, that also helps people to under- 
stand the economic system, can obvi- 
ously be worth while. 


You may find that an investment 
club will be of interest and benefit to 
your community. 
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It’s an informative teaching aid... 
it’s a handsome classroom decora- 
tion! Greyhound’s full-color dis- 
play, Highways to History, depicts 
dramatic views of ten historically 
famous places in different parts of 
America. They bring to life vivid 
moments from the past, dramatize 
achievements of national impor- 
tance in history and progress. This 


foe) 
> 


FREE to all teachers! 


4 





N 





display is now available for mail- 
ing to you and your class, so write 
for your free copy today. 


PLUS ...related “Lesson Topics.” 
This 8-page study of his- 
toric places takes your 
class on tours of America’s 
best-loved shrines. Kit 
contains factual informa- 
tion on bus tours for any 
class or school group. 





Just one of ten beautiful color photos 
in Greyhound’s classroom wall display 


“Highways to History’ 


Series of 10 historic scenes 
printed in natural colors 
stretches to 8 ft. width 


DISPLAY AND LESSON TOPICS 


Mail to Greyhound Information Center, P. 0. Box 815, 
Chicago 90, Ill., for your display and ____. sets of Lesson 


Topics. (Not more than 15 sets to a classroom, please). : 


Name 





Address 





City 





State ST-10-56 ‘ 





THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL 
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Here’s the one desk 
that eliminates 
all size problems! 


. . » GRADE 7 THROUGH COLLEGE 










Surveys show that the average size of students stays 
about constant. They also show an increasing number of 
larger students in secondary schools. Our No. 445 
Desk is a practical answer to this problem. Developed 
through extensive research, and consultation with 
educators, this is the one desk that meets the physical, 
psychological, and curricular needs of all students 

— “big,” “normal,” and “small.” 


American Seating No. 445 Desk is 
functionally designed for student com- 
fort, proper posture. Pylon-type con- 
struction provides free footroom, permits 
unobstructed body movement; generous 
space between chair and writing surface. 


Cradleform seat swivels on_ silent 
nylon bearings for easy, one-motion entry 
and exit. Lower rail on deep-curved 
seat-back is self-conforming to all stu- 
dents’ backs; offset back-brace gives extra 
hip room. Non-trash-collecting platform 
offers ample book-storage space. 


The sloped desk top—of Amerex 
high-pressure-type plastic, or of lac- 
quered plywood — measures 16” x 23”. 
And desk heights may be varied — 27”, 
28”, 29”, or 30”. Write for folder fully 
describing the design, construction, and 
adaptability of the modern No. 445 
Desk — today! 


AMERICAN 


SEATING 





16th at Hamilton, Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
212 Oliver Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


School Desks and Chairs Office, Library and Home Flags 
SEND F OR OUR a a s poem g ag Athletic Goods 
Stadium airs iling and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
COMPLE TE CATAL OG Auditorium Seating Window Shades Pastes and Inks 
Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 
delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 
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IT’S NON-CANCELLABLE! 


TPM’S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 


{ERS SPF 


“TAILOR-MADE” 
BUDGET PROTECTION 


GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


To Age 65 
AN 
For Teachers Special Brochure Write: 
Teachers Protective Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Box 597 — Lancaster, Pa. 


** = Serving Teachers Since 1912 ** 











The Children’s’ ve alovment 


'. RELIEF 


» 
Here’s welcome relief for teachers’ 


* 


ae ' busy schedules: classroom readers that 
; a blend enjoyment with learning. 
No effort now to maintain children’s 


interest—with universal-appeal  sub- 


-* 
“#* jects presented in controlled vocabu- 


* laries and in story continuity that 


ms. prompts children to “read through.” 


« “| Want To Be” books or the “True 

« } Book” series for beginning readers. 
” * The unique 
“+ children. Reinforced bindings, for top 


Beets economy. 


* ~ Relief is yours for the asking. Write 


yr for our complete catalog—NOW. 


Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 





“You” books for older | 
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Necrology 


Harop S. Irons, retired supervising 
principal 
schools, July 


Russet, C. McE ris, former super- 


vising principal of the Edgewood 
public schools for 32 years, July 20 


Victor R. Fritz, coordinator of vet- 
erans’ education in the Philadelphia 
schools and member of the faculty of 
the Bok Vocational school, Philadel- 
phia, July 20 


| ALBERT A. Owens, director of the Di- 


vision of School Extension and a 
member of the Philadelphia public 
school system for 39 years until his 
retirement last February, July 24 


Harowp J. Curist, professor of Eng- 
lish and head of the English Depart- 
ment at Cedar Crest College, Allen- 
town, August 1 


| Joun T. HAWTHORNE, 83, superinten- 





dent of industrial education and 
member of Pittsburgh public school 
system for 40 years before his re- 
tirement in 1941, August 8 


CLARENCE ALVIN MARSHALL, SR., 
teacher of mechanical arts in the 
Marshall and Shaw schools and 
Harding Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia, for 40 years prior to his re- 
tirement in 1953, August 9 


FREELIN J. McKnicut, 88, Burlington, 
N.C., principal of the Beltzhoover 
school, Pittsburgh, for 42 years be- 
fore his retirement in 1938, August 
12 


JuLiet G. Gray, teacher of ancient his- 
tory at Schenley High School, Pitts- 
burgh, for 30 years before her retire- 
ment in 1942; August 13 


Lois ELizaABETH KETTERER, history 
teacher at Coraopolis High School 
for many years, August 18 


ELIZABETH OWENS, retired Philadel- 
phia public school teacher, Septem- 
ber 3 


JosepH B. KiiskEy, teacher in North 
Braddock schools for nineteen years 


of Sewickley Borough | 





YOUR SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 
Is it costing too much? 
We can print your paper for as little as 
$25.00. Use as many pictures as you want. 
Write for details about our system. Our 
service is prompt. 
Arthur G. Halldin, Box 84, Indiana, Pa. 











NEW CHRISTMAS GIFT 
CRAFT ACTIVITIES 


You'll find them in our new 1957 Catalog 
of Handicraft Ideas. Many exciting and 
interesting classroom items are available 
for your selection. 


Write for your FREE CATALOG 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
4705 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Chio 
34 Elmwood Parkway (Elmwood Park) 

Chicago 35, Ill. 














SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn prof 
through Ss in one a 


S ae our summer travel projects in 


the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 
Sociology, Languages, Journalism, etc. 

Offered by colleges and universities, these 
travel courses are planned to satisfy ‘‘in- 
service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 
up, includes everything from New York back 
to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


ewcomroRmart 


250 WEST ‘57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


SINGING GAMES 


Universal favorites designed for kindergarten 
and elementary grades. Each record has com- 
plete, easy to understand instructions. 























WRITE TODAY 6S SELL” d 

FOR OUR BIG wee ORD < 
FREE BEC — Ss) 

CATALOG [ERIN Co eno 














PTA'S SCHOOL GROUPS 











| SELL VINTEX Sy 


Schools all over the country are piling up 8IG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

tionally known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 28 ,N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 
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and former teacher in Arnold High 
School, September 3 


Mary VirciniA TURNER, 85, English 
instructor and teacher in Altoona 
school district for 43 years before 
her retirement in 1933, March 13 


CLARA DEISCHER KREIDER, member of 
the faculty of the Wilson Joint 
school system, West Lawn, Berks 
County 


Mrs. Ete. B. PaTTEerson, teacher for 
36 years in New Castle public 
schools, June 6 


ANNA LEONHART, teacher in New Castle 
public schools before her retirement, 
June 10 


Mrs. ETHEL VonaDA NEIMAN of La- 
mar, Clinton County, teacher for 
thirteen years in Altoona and nine 
years in Porter Township, March 31 


CorNnELIus M. SULLIVAN, retired teach- 
er, twice acting president, and dean 
of instruction at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven, April 6 


HELEN LeEonaRD DELL, Mt. Union, 
former teacher in Mapleton Borough 
primary, November 27, 1955 


LorRAINE LEwIs, teacher in the Potts- 
ville school district for 40 years, 
January 12 


ELMER LATTIMORE KEIM, teacher in 
Camp Curtin Junior High School, 
Harrisburg, June 12 


GERTRUDE H. WARNER, teacher in 


Philadelphia before her retirement, 
June 13 


MatTiLpa R. Kouter, 87, former teach- 
er in York and Cumberland Coun- 
ties, June 15 


Mary McAvoy, Philadelphia, former 
music teacher in Hazelwood schools, 
June 18 


MILDRED ANDREWS, teacher at Du- 
quesne University for 45 years be- 
fore her retirement in 1945, June 21 


GrEoRGE P. SPANGLER, assistant direc- 


tor in Division of Music Education 
in Philadelphia and teacher for 40 
years, June 19 


FRANCISCO RIVEIRO, teacher of Spanish 
and French at West Philadelphia 
High School for 27 years before his 
retirement in 1945, July 2 


STEPHEN C. LEININGER, teacher of in- 
dustrial arts in the West Reading 
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HEATH 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


By Herman and Nina Schneider 


A basic elementary series for grades 1-6 that 

brings you a maximum of science activities, 

spiral development of science topics, integra- 

tion of science topics with other subjects, a 
___ balanced selection from all branches of sci- 
'.* ence, content determined by the needs of 
“= children. Teachers Edition and_ separate 
Teachers Guide for each grade. 


JUNIOR ENGLISH 
IN ACTION, sth ed. 


Tressler, Shelmadine 


and Christ 


Books 1, 2, 3 for grades 7, 8, and 9. 
A proven teaching program in step 
with changes in usage, changes in 
educational methods. Teacher’s Man- 
ual, Practice Books, Supplementary 
Tests, Answer Books. 


D. C. Heath aud Company 


475 South Dean Street, Englewood, N. J. 


























PRESENTING THE SEVENTH-GRADE READERS 
OF THE NEW CURRICULUM FOUNDATION SERIES 


© PARADES (Part One) 
© MORE PARADES (Part Two) 


to carry forward without interruption the Scott, Foresman Basic 


Reading program for developing skills, understandings, attitudes, and 


tastes for good literature. 


Teachers’ Editions and Think-and-Do books will be available soon 








WELL WORTH INVESTIGATING 


© SEEING THROUGH ARITHMETIC 


an Elementary Program 


designed to present arithmetic by means of functional, teaching 


pictures . . . with less reading about and more understanding of 
arithmetic. 
Grades 3 and 4 are now ready. . . . Grades 5 and 6 will soon follow 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 120 EAST 23rd STREET 


and COMPANY 


NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 





schools for 43 years until his retire- 
ment in 1953, August 30 


Mary ELLEN Ryan, 90, teacher in Har- 
risburg schools for 45 years before 
her retirement in 1936, August 25 


Esen D. Davipson, superintendent of 
Beaver County schools before his re- 
tirement in 1950, September 3 


Mrs. EvizaBeTH B. SCARBOROUGH, 
teacher in Cheltenham Township 
schools for 45 years before her re- 
tirement in 1944, September 1 


VioLta B. MILLER GALE, teacher and 
principal in South Versailles Town- 
ship, Allegheny County, schools, No- 
vember 19, 1955 


Dave Hess, teacher in Kingston High 
School and secretary of the King- 
ston Local Branch, PSEA, August 14 


ELIzABETH B. GROVE, teacher in Pitts- 
burgh schools before her retirement, 
August 9 


H. J. Wickey, 85, Middletown, educa- 
tor for 38 years in Pennsylvania 
schools, September 6 


ANNABEL Swartz, teacher in John 
Harris High School, Harrisburg, 
September 7 


Calendar 


October 4-5—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Bradford 

October 5-6—Meeting of Western Re- 
gion, Pa. Assn. for Student Teach- 
ing, Allegheny College, Meadville 

October 6—State Leadership Conf., 
ACEI, State College Hotel. Send 
luncheon reservations ($2.25) to 
Della Avery, 20 Home Ec. Bldg., 
University Park, by October 4 

October 10-13—Western Convention 
District and Western Pa. Education 
Conf., Pittsburgh 


October 11—General Pulaski Day 

October 11-12—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, Indiana 

October 12—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Allentown 

October 12—Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle 

October 13—Pa. Junior Classical 
League Planning Meeting, Bedford 
Springs Hotel 

October 14-17—National Conf., County 
and Rural Area Superintendents, 
Atlanta, Georgia 

October 14-18—National League to 
Promote School Attendance, Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia 

October 15—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 

October 15—Poetry Day in Pa. 

October 17-19—Schoolmen’s 
University of Pennsylvania 

October 18-20—Pa. State School Di- 
rectors and School Board Secretaries 
Associations, Annual Conv., Phila- 
delphia 

October 20—Annual In-Service Teach- 
ers Conference, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville 

October 20—Pa. State Modern Lan- 
guage Assn., Fall Conf., State Teach- 
ers College, Shippensburg 

October 24—William Penn Day 

October 25—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, York; October 26, Chambers- 
burg 

October 26-27—Classroom Teachers 
Conference, Bedford Springs Hotel 

October 26-27—Pa. Elementary Prin- 
cipals, Buck Hill Falls 

October 26-27—Pa. School Press Assn., 
Haverford Sr. H.S., Havertown 

October 26-27—Pennsylvania Indus- 
trial Arts Association, Hershey 

October 29-30—Secondary School 
Principals, Harrisburg 


Week, 








Established oo ™ 


TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—over thirty years under the same man- 
agement—give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. Write 
immediately. ““Why put your future in inexperienced hands?” 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 

NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 

Steuart National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


76th Year 











TEACHERS 


A DA M AGENCY 


1341 G St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Member NATA—Now in our 18th year. 
We have the better positions in 
Florida, Maryland, Virginia, Washington 
$3400.00 WRITE TODAY $5600.00 














NEW ENGLAND STATES 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


120 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 
Many good positions are available now for 
progressive teachers seeking advancement 
in the next few years. 
Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 











District 
Superintendents, Annual Fall Work- 
shop Conf., Bedford Springs Hotel 

November 2-3—Annual Meeting, Pa. 
Assn. of Deans of Women, The Inn, 
Buck Hill! Falls 


October 30-November 1—Pa. 


November 3—Annual Teachers and 
Administrators Conference, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg 

November 3—Southeastern Convention 
District, Norristown 

November 11-17—American Education 
Week 

November 16-17—Department of 
Higher Education Conf., Harris- 
burger Hotel, Harrisburg 

November 18-20—Department of Su- 
pervision and Curriculum, Annual 
Meeting, Penn Alto Hotel, Altoona 

November 19—Dedication Day, Com- 
memorating Anniversary of Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 

November 22-24—National Council for 
the Social Studies, Cleveland, Ohio 

November 25-26—National Council of 
Geography Teachers, Annual Meet- 
ing, Atlantic City, N. J. 

November 25-December 
Children’s Book Week 

November 29-December 1—Pa. Music 
Educators Assn. Annual Conf., Penn 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 

November 30-December 1—Conf., 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, Pa. 
State University 

December 27-29—PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 


1—National 


1957 

February 15-20—AASA_ Convention, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

March 29-30—National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, 35th An- 
nual Meeting, Philadelphia 

April 4—--NEA Centennial Birthday 
Party 

April 5-6—Twelfth Annual Eastern 
Pa. School Library Conf., State 
Teachers College, Millersville 

April 23-27—International Conf., In 
ternational Council for Exceptional 
Children, NEA, Pittsburgh 

April 27—Pa. State Junior Classical 
League Conv., Newville 

May 3-4—PFTA Convention, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg 

June 30-July 6—Centennial Conven- 
tion, National Education Associa- 


tion, Philadelphia 
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In hospitals, offices, stores . . . familiar 
red coolers invite you to pause 

for ice-cold Coca-Cola. When you do, 

you know what to expect. 

Delicious flavor, unmatched in all the world-- 
wholesome refreshment, pure as sunlight-- 
unvarying quality that has made Coke the 


overwhelming favorite of four generations. 


"COKE" IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, 


“Theres this about Coke ... 








Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


“You trust its quality” 


isd: COPYRIGHT 1954, THE COCA-COLA COMPABY 
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BLOOMSBURG °* Administration Buildi 


COMMONWEALTH OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 


The fourteen state teachers colleges confer the Bachelor of Science degree 
in secondary and elementary education. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania issues teachers certificates to all 
graduates of its teachers colleges. 

Each college has a highly qualified and experienced faculty. All of the 
teachers have had public school experience. 

Laboratory schools for practice teaching are operated on all campuses. 

Costs—Board and room $432 for a college year of nine months. Fees vary 
from $115 to $274 per year according to the curriculum selected. 

There is a diversified program of athletic, recreational, social and cultural 
activities. 

All of the colleges provide assistance in the placement of their graduates 
in positions. 

Enter a dedicated profession in a college devoted solely to teaching. 

Summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may ad- 
vance their professional preparation. 

Further details and requirements for admission are available from each 
college on request. 





